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Treatment 


‘tsee. Use Diminish Retinol* Treatment 


ecome less apparent. 


*Retinol, the purest form of Vitamin A, is one of the most effective ingredients to 
reduce the visible signs of aging. 
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New lift. New life. 


Resilience Lift 


For Face and Throat SPF 15 


It’s here. Exactly the lift your skin needs to thrive through its forties, fifties and beyond. 
Luxurious feeling, intensely hydrating and energizing—this newest Resilience with our exclusive 
“lift complex” revitalizes mid-life skin. Within weeks, you'll see the change. And enjoy 
the look of tighter contours, fewer lines, a new radiance. In creme or lotion. 
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NORDSTROM 


An American 
in Paradise 


Laundry is a cut above classic 

with the essential white shirt fitted with a bit 
of stretch in cotton-Lycra® spandex. PS,M,L, 
130.00 and iridescent khaki Capri pants 

in polyester-cotton, 2 to 12, 

138.00 Imported. 
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Fifth Avenue and selected Lord & Taylor stores. Red Rose Service Personal Shopping, 1-800-348-6940 
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©1998 Volvo Cars of North America, Inc. Always remember to wear your seat belt. www.volvocars.com or 1-800-550-5658 
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36 Style fax: Home, suite home. 
By André Leon Talley 


79 Talking fashion 
VOGUE’S VIEW 


83 Runway report Ina season heavy on 
sports gear, Katherine Betts also detects a resurgence of 
femininity on some surprising runways 


QA The Vogue file 
123 POINT OF VIEW 


|24 Hit list Vogue picks spring’s 15 
best looks: the sharpest shapes, the coolest 
colors, the smartest buys 


138 The year of the accessory 
News flash: It’s the little things that count—the 
hip-slung pouch, the sharp steel heel, 
the swinging, sky-colored bag 
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lkor2 Healing powers How far will 
you go to make your body function and feel better? 
Plus: a revealing look at the new sexy lingerie 


164 Glittering Jewel 
The multitalented neo-folkie swings from pop singer to 
movie starlet in spring’s modern evening looks: Sleek, simple 
tops meet glittery rhinestones and beads 


188 Sister acts They come in 
pairs or trios. They’re glamorous, talented—and 
related. The power of beautiful sisters, finds 
Plum Sykes, is stronger than ever 


195 Vogue’s index 
207 In this issue 
208 Vogue’s last look 


COVER LOOK 


GOLDEN GIRL 
Singer turned actress 
Jewel glimmers in 
Gucci’s chiffon tank and 
gold-beaded skirt. 
Diamond-and-gold drop 
earrings by Studio 
Waterfall. She is wearing 
SoftStroke Powder 
Liner in Plush Plum, 
ColorStay Lash Color 
in Blackest Black, and 
Line & Shine Lipcolor 
in Flesh Shine. All by 
Revlon. Hair, Garren of 
Garren New York Salon; 
makeup, Laura Mercier 
for Laura Mercier 
Classique. Details, 
stores, see In This Issue. 
Fashion Editor: 

Paul Cavaco 
Photographer: 

Steven Meisel 
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Hormones: 
the new youth 


Potent mix, 
p. 162 
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oie Editor’s letter 


AO Contributors 
44 Talking back Letters from readers 


73 Up front They have crossed the boundaries 
of gender and age to provide comfort, wisdom, joy. 
John Burnham Schwartz describes the unlikely companions 
who continue to shape his life 


164 Glittering Jewel How a blonde, guitar-strumming 
folkie turned herself into a multimedia phenomenon, 


complete with a new album, a book of poetry, and an Ang Lee movie. 


Jonathan Van Meter explains all 


170 Morning star As coanchor of TV’s most successful 
morning show, Matt Lauer has mastered the 
art of breakfast at seven. Stephanie Mansfield tells how 


174 The Madame X files An ambitious young artist, 
an amoral beauty. Hamish Bowles looks at the portrait that caused 
a scandal and almost ruined two lives 
] 8 2 Shelter from the norm It’s part industrial chic, 
part country quirk, but as Charles Gandee sees it, that’s just what 
makes this house a home 


202 Horoscope By Athena Starwoman 
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health & beauty 


109 Long distance Down-to-there hair was the crowning glory 
of the spring collections 


110 Beauty shop By Wendy Schmid 


12 The second time around It took a major new campaign to 


lure Karen Graham, once the iconic face of Estée Lauder, back before the 


camera. Charles Gandee meets the legendary beauty 


121] Guest editor St. Barth boutique pioneer Christiane Celle 
brings her unique island chic to New York’s largest-yet Calypso store 
and expands her beauty beat 


152 Healing powers Three state-of-the-art techniques 
take physical refinement to the next level 


162 Potent mix As more of us view the signs of 
aging as symptoms of disease, doctors are serving up hormone 
cocktails to the under-40 set. But, asks Karen Stabiner, 
is prevention the best medicine? 


188 Sister acts They come in pairs or trios. They’re glamorous, 
talented—and related. The power of beautiful sisters, 
finds Plum Sykes, is stronger than ever 


To find Vogue health and nutrition information on the World Wide 
Web, visit http://www.phys.com 
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Introducing 


Colour so multi-faceted, 
it shimmers. 


Crystal pure colorants. 
Undiluted and clean. Un-flat. Un-matte.. 
And filled with double highlights— 
for shimmering highs and lows. 
Won't wreck or ravage hair. 

For first-timers or nth-timers. ° 
Brilliant diversity. What to wear? 


The new language of colour. 
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Aromatic 
Scent 

For a soothing 
sensation. 


A Major 
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Colour 
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for longer hair. 
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Gentle, Gel-Based Formula Virtually drip-free, totally easy. 
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Conditioning 
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Available at the following St. John Boutiques: 


ATLANTA BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO DALLAS LAS VEGAS MANHASSET NEW YORK PALM BEACH SCOTTSDALE SOUTH COAST PLAZA 


Cybill is wearing Glowtion® Skin Brightening Moisturizer in Light, 
Full Moisture Lipcolor in Cocoa Glow, Beautiful Nutrient™ Cream 
Eyeshadow in Mushroom and Nourishing Blush Stick in Bare 
Bronze. ©1998 Charles Revson, Inc. 
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Hannah fell in love yesterday. 
Which came as a big surprise to her boyfriend, Rick. 
But that’s the way it’s been since 64. 


Mustang = Love. 


it’s hard to explain. Hannah says it’s the spirit. 
The spirit runs quick. 
The spirit runs deep. 
Whatever it is, she loves her new Mustang. 


Oh, and whatshisname, too. 


SecuriLock™ passive anti-theft system helps keep your Mustang where you left it. Spirited V6 performance 


*’99 Mustang MsRP. Convertible shown $22,520 msrp with rear decklid spoiler and All-Speed Traction Control. Tax, title extra. 


New Mustang 
Starting at $16,995" 
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www fordvehicles.com 
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covering 
all bases 


am writing this letter the week before 
Thanksgiving. The House Judiciary 
Committee’s impeachment hearings 
are droning on, with much pompous 
indignation, but with precious little 
response or interest from the gener- 
al public. Next Monday, our Christ- 
mas issue with the First Lady on 
the cover will go on sale. I have been 
astonished—and of course very 
pleased—at how much interest it has 
caused already. The phone has been ring- 
ing off the hook with requests for inter- 
views and sound bites. It must be because 
Iam more accessible than the First Lady. 
It has been thrilling to realize—after Oprah 
Winfrey and now the First Lady—that be- 
ing on the cover of Vogue remains a very 


SPRING FORTH: big deal indeed, even for women of such achieve- 
MARC JACOBS'S — ment who, one would have thought, are used to 
SCALLOPED any amount of popularity and publicity. It has 
DRESS, ABOVE; : p : 
THE AHN made me feel proud to be editor of this magazine 
SISTERS, BELOw, _ andalso pleased that so many share our view of 
PHOTOGRAPHED Hillary Clinton as an intelligent, gutsy, and above 
BY ELLEN VON all, very dignified woman, someone whom peo- 
UNWERTH. 


ple of both genders can look to as an example. 
We are starting off the new year with fifteen “finds,” clothes 
that we thought were the best-looking and best-designed exam- 
ples of their kind. Calvin Klein has come up with a truly modern 
suit, just when we all thought that suits were dead; Marc Jacobs 
has created a wonderful little black dress with a scalloped hem. 
There are also great sporty jackets, and beaded T-shirts and 
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sweaters. These are 


: STEPS AHEAD: 
only a preview of the ABOVE, A 
season, and we will be BEADED GUCCI 


showing many more of satan a 
these kinds of clothes wy ze wEapL INES. 
in the coming months. 

You will see from the runway report in 
View that both functional clothes and a 
rather hippie or spiritual style now 
exist side by side. There is a strong 
Indian influence in both the clothes 
and accessories we show through- 
out the issue, such as the beautiful 
beaded handbags in Vogue File, 
Gucci’s Indian mosaic shoes, and 
Ralph Lauren’s flowing white dress. 
This ethos of spirituality is, quite 
fittingly, part of the persona of 
Jewel—this month’s cover girl—and 
it is also a feature of Camilla Nick- 
erson and Neville Wakefield’s sim- 
ple, peaceful house in the Catskills. 

I was particularly interested in 
Plum Sykes’s story on four groups of sisters. In my experience, 
sisters are either very alike or very different. Maybe those are the 
two ways of dealing with the sibling rivalry that we all have buried 
inside us. Plum has focused on sisters who are very alike. My 
younger sister, Nora, chose the other course. I had declared my 
interest in fashion and the good things in life at an early age; short- 
ly thereafter, Nora rejected fashion and luxury and became a strong 
trade unionist. She now helps organize women plantation work- 
ers in Uganda, a million spiritual miles from Madison Avenue. 
Yet our differences have never been a problem and may even have 
brought us closer together. 
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2 Hillary 
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Clockwise from top right: RAYMOND MEIER; STEVEN MEISEL; 
ANNIE LEIBOVITZ; ELLEN VON UNWERTH; STEVEN MEISEL. 
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Turning 50—hey, it's a 
blast. No blues here. One 
day after the old big 
five-oh, instant Success, 
making my runway debut 
for Yohji Yamamoto. Why 


not? Life P ENEWS itselfin the fashion cir- 
cuit. And after a decade in Paris, a big return to New York, and 
anew life based in a neocolonial house in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
commuting to the Vogue offices in a black opal Mercedes 
ML430 SUV. Never say never. 


First time out 
“Elegance. Very dignified” was the mantra Yohji Yamamoto told 
me during a private rehearsal for my Paris catwalk debut. I was 
to be the special guest groom to a smashing bride, Angela Lind- 
vall, in his spring/summer ’99 show in October. What a Zen fash- 
ion moment it was: no hysteria, no . 
histrionics, no tantrums, Total calm 
before the thunderous outpouring 
of love (in applause and congratu- 
lations from my peers). 

The hardest thing about being 
a model was, in my Case, to re- 
main silent beforehand. Irene Sil- 
vagni, Yohji’s creative director ad 
infinitum, called me in early Sep- | 
tember. There was no doubt 
about saying yes, due to my re- 
spect for the master innovator. 
Two ladies were sent to my hotel 
in Milan for measurements. They 
got everything right. Later, in 
Paris, the morning coat with out- 
size train was fitted by Yohji’s ate- 
lier in under ten minutes. ‘ 

Three hours before the show, I crash backstage on my down- 
filled Nautica parka on the cold vinyl floor: lights out, pleasant 
thoughts, and a mantra from the Bible: “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengthen me” ( Philippians 4:13), Yohji makes the 
final adjustments, tilts my hat. Two deep intakes of air, and I’m 
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FROM: 


ANDRE LEON TALLEY 


IN PARIS 


off. Never a moment of anxiety. I focus on the banks of photog- 


raphers. Turning to exit, I notice no one. Home free. No slips, 


no false moves. The best thing about the entire experience? Get- | 


ting to meet Yohji’s mother. And the suit is mine to keep, and so 
I are the gray pearls, Silvagni’s own, provided as a 
Surrogate tie and good-luck talisman, 


Award winners 


ter, as New Talent: Marc J acobs, for true innovation in his own 
collection; Fendi, for accessories; anda special award to LMHV 
chairman and CEO Bernard Arnault for hiring young talents at 
established houses. The Eugenia Sheppard journalism award 
should go to Robin Givhan of The Washington Post. Sax 39 
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erally carrying the Milan season; Josephus Thimis- | 


Top: GUY MARINEAU; bottom: SIMKO. 


FITIGUES 


clothing for men, women, and children 


Raglan Jersey $88, Knee Skirt $68. 


TO ORDER OR TO REQUEST THE NEW 1999 FITIGUES CATALOG, CALL 1I-800-235-9005 EXT. 163 OR FIND USAT www.fitigues.com 


ASPEN © BETHESDA * BIRMINGHAM, MI * BOCA RATON * BOULDER * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS 
DANVILLE, CA * DENVER * GLENCOE * HINSDALE * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS * LEAWOOD, KS * MILWAUKEE! * MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWPORT BEACH * OMAHA * PALM DESERT ®* FITIGUES AT FRED SEGAL, SANTA MONICA * SCARSDALE * OTTSDALE * SEATTLE 


Pee 


And Cher should receive a special award 
for her new role as fashion muse. 


After two decades spent in hotels in the 
heat of fashion, people, and spectacle, you 
learn to reinvent your own home away 
from home. Mobility is key, and quick ser- 
vice, which hotel life provides. But now, 
after a move back to New York, there’s 
so much baggage that unpacking evokes 
that pile in the last scene of Citizen Kane. 
Some Rosebud moments: 


The Carlyle makes you feel as if you’ve 
stepped into an inner sanctum of Man- 
hattan chic. Think Cole Porter banging 
on the ivories. And with ten baby grands, 
installed by the late owner Peter Sharp, 
he would have. I chanced upon the 
Carlyle with Bianca Jagger in the early 
eighties when she sometimes stayed in 
Hubert de Givenchy’s former apartment. 
We often ended up on top of her bed, 
dressed, waiting to go out to Studio 54 


For me the Ritz is a 


eees ee eeeee eseee ee ee eeeeee 


spiritual nome a garden 


or Xenon, watching what was then a 
revelation, Robin Byrd’s sex television. 

My one-bedroom flat looks as if the late 
grandes dames of decor, Sister Parish and 
Nancy Lancaster, had stopped by and con- 
sulted on the curtain swags. Room service 
provides cozy English nursery food to go 
with the decor: roast chicken, mashed pota- 
toes with truffles (fat grams aplenty), apple 
pie. I splurge on Sunday, with specially or- 
dered meat loaf for two, eaten by one. 

Secret: On arrival, I juice up the decor 
with my own inventory of Niall Smith an- 
tiques and throws, and light a Diptyque 
candle. Perk: instant charge account at Zit- 
omer pharmacy for those who need extra 
Viagra or beauty products or video rentals. 
The downside: no excess storage. So your 
selfsmade-apartment look has to be shipped 
off upon checkout. 


Eloise may have lived at the Plaza, but think 
André at the Ritz. For me, the Ritz is a spir- 


itual home, a garden of earthly delights, my 
own Xanadu. I find peace and contentment 
when I step through the revolving door. I 
have the Diptyque candles lit by the staff be- 
fore my arrival so that the fragrance of laven- 
der leaves or new-mown hay wafts out to 
the marble landing. Every surface is pho- 
tographed by Bogda, one of the main house- 
keepers: Egyptian Revival lamps, tiny 
Warhol paintings, framed photos of my 
grandmother and Mrs. Vreeland on the 
bridge table. The most precious object, an 
Indian jade belt buckle (so simple, yet so 
precious) Mrs. Vreeland gave me, sits as an 
objet de vertu, holding notes from Miuccia 
Prada, Tom Ford, and Lagerfeld. 

There are big storage possibilities for the 
loyals. In the reserve room, to get to my 
maze of Vuitton boxes, I file past the de la 
Rentas’ special ironing board and a huge 
wooden dolly freighted with $10,000 worth 
of Diptyque candles ordered by Elton John. 


I checked into this hotel, just under two 
years old, with its glam Ayn Rand facade, 
after a messy check-in and 
-out of the overrated, over- 
hyped Dorchester around 
the corner last year. I was 
greeted by Mark Quinn, one 
of the under-30-somethings 
who staff the main desk, all 
dressed in Donna Karan minimalism: 
“Mr. Talley, we are automatically up- 
grading you because we love the way you 
dress and we love the way you look.” Se- 
cret: Travel as if you are traveling with 
your favorite grand aunt. Sweep into a 
hotel as if you had just walked off a movie 
set, the way Mrs. Vreeland used to at the 
Rome couture. 

All the rooms are minimal: Blond-wood 
furniture by Keith Hobbs and Linzi Cop- 
pick makes the hotel seem like some Dan- 
ish ocean liner anchored on the edge of the 
beautiful Hyde Park. Karl Lagerfeld stayed 
there when he flew over for Kristen Mc- 
Menamy’s wedding. Lagerfeld’s suite had 
a wraparound Japanese rock garden and 
a freestanding tub encased in pear wood. 
Forget trying to get a reservation at the ho- 
tel’s Nobu restaurant, unless you are Lager- 
feld, who, after the wedding, returned for 
his favorite food—sushi with the Style Fax- 
er. Lagerfeld says, “Hotel life is the future. 
Staff is a bore. Room service 24 hours a 
day makes staff obsolete.” —ANDRE 
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chill a martini glass 


add ice & mix: 


1 oz. Hennessy 
1 oz. triple sec 
1/2 oz. lemon juice 


shake & strain 


savor the complexity, of 
the Hennessy Sidecar 


LOG ON. 
SCROLL UP 
TUNE IN. 


The dialogue has 
moved on-line... 


VOGUE 


wants to hear 
from you. 


Members of 
Talking Style 
With VOGUE and 
Style Council, 
and al] other 
VOGUE readers... 
you can now 
connect with 
VOGUE’s new 
reader panel 
Web site at: 


http://www.karli.com/vogue 


@ Log on for a one-on-one 
dialogue with the marketers 
of your favorite fashion, 
beauty, and lifestyle products. 


@ Be the first to hear about 
VOGUE events, special offers, 
and sampling opportunities. 


@ And most of all, let VOGUE 
know what you're thinking. 


To join our mail dialogue, send your 
name and address to: 


VOGUE Marketing Department 
350 Madison Avenue, 12th floor 
New York, NY 10017 


Please specify either 
Style Council (college students) or 


Talking Style With VOGUE (all others). 


VOGUE 


ontributors 


todd. 


eberle 


Photographer Todd Eberle spent 

a weekend in the Catskills to survey the 
work of architect Ross Anderson 
(“Shelter from the Norm,” page 180). 
“Tt was a real thrill to shoot such severe 
pieces of architecture,” says Eberle. 
“From the outside, the spaces aren’t 
what we’d consider to be inviting, but in 
the end, he’s done something really 


\ masterful in making them human and 


livable.” Eberle’s photographs will 

be shown at a joint exhibition on Brasilia 
with Robert Polidori at New York 
City’s Robert Miller Gallery in March. 


miranda brooks 


It was an Indian-summer weekend of viewing peak fall foliage and communing 
with nature for Vogue stylist Miranda Brooks and the crew who visited 

fashion editor Camilla Nickerson’s Catskills house, designed 

by architect Ross Anderson (“Shelter from the Norm,” page 180). So communal, 
in fact, that many of the guests got comfortable showering outside. “At first, 

I was like, ‘I’m not showering where everyone can see me!’ ” says Brooks. 

“But once you're under it and you’re having a shower, there’s an incredible view.” 
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contributors »42 


Eberle: TOM BONAURO; Brooks: TODD EBERLE. 


WHAT'S 
HAPPENING 
ON THE 
STREET? 


COLOR EXTEND" 


Keep that first day color protected, 
vibrant and extended! Color Extend 
Shampoo, Conditioner and new 
Leave-In Sealer contain anti-oxidants 
and UV filters to fight off fading. 
Great stuff happens when science 


leaves the lab and hits the street. 


REDKEN LABORATORIES, INC. 1998. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Sold exclusively in fine salons. 
For a salon near you call 1 800 REDKEN 8 or 
visit the Redken Gallerie on 5th Avenue NYC. 


Bo AE - Ne ten NENG 


ontributors 


hebmnut 
newton 


Photographer Helmut 

Newton traveled a few hours 
outside Zurich to a futuristic Swiss 
spa in the mountains to capture 

its “Healing Powers” (page 152). 
“It’s a great place for a cure,” 
Newton says of Therme Vals spa. 
But did he get to enjoy the 


jonathan 


van meter 


Contributing editor Jonathan 

Van Meter got friendly with folksinger— 
cum~actress—cum-cover model 

Jewel this month (“Glittering Jewel,” 
page 166), in anticipation of her screen 
turn in Ang Lee’s upcoming film 

Ride with the Devil. “Jewel is a major 
flirt—very touchy-feely,” Van Meter says. 
“She’s the kind of girl who grabs you by 
the hand and pulls you where she wants 
you to go. She also kisses hello and 
goodbye with startling intimacy, right on 
the lips. I’ve never seen anything quite 
like it.” Van Meter also writes for New 
York and The New York Times Magazine. 


fruits of the atmosphere? “I like 
the waters, the air is wonderful, 

and I had an excellent massage. 
But I didn’t have much time for 
anything else.” Newton is working 
on “a very big book” with Taschen, 
expected in 1999. 


john burnham 
schwartz 


Novelist John Burnham Schwartz 
confesses a secret in his lyrical essay 
“The Company of Women” (Up Front, 
page 69): that his best friends are 
women his mother’s age or older. 
Burnham Schwartz’s friendships with 
older women date back to his childhood, 
when he was a regular fixture at the 
kitchen table. “There’s something about 
a kitchen table that’s incredibly 
comfortable and nostalgic,” he says. 

His novel Reservation Road was published 
by Knopf in September. 


plum 

sykes 

Fashion features 

writer Plum Sykes looks 

to personal experience 
with her twin sister, Lucy, 
in writing about 
glamorous siblings (“Sister 
Acts,” page 186). 

“Sisters always seem to 

be the girls who look the 
happiest. And the prettiest, 
Sykes says. “If you 

are a sister and you go 

out without the other one, 
you look lonely. But if 

you go out with your sister, 
you look beautiful. 

It’s an emotional way of 
beautifying yourself.” 
When she’s not out with 
her own sisters, Sykes 
pens a regular Vogue 
column, “Fashion 
Fiction,” chronicling 
E-mail correspondence 
about New York 
obsessions. 


” 
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Newton: ALICE SPRINGS; Burnham Schwartz: Courtesy of John Burnham Schwartz; Sykes: Courtesy of Plum Sykes. 
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letters from readers 


Art form 
God bless Steven Meisel! One of the finest 
artists of the decade, he shows issue after issue 
that haute couture is really an art. 
Julian Garcés 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


I absolutely loved your October 1998 issue. 
The fall couture collections [“Absolute Cou- 
ture,” photographed by Steven Meisel] were 
exquisite, charming, and beautifully made. 
Couture may be incredibly expensive, but it’s 
worth every red cent. VOGUE never disap- 
points. Keep up the fantastic work. 
Rubaida Ibrahim 
Jackson Heights, NY 


Beloved 

Thank you so much for the October cover 
featuring Oprah Winfrey and the accompa- 
nying article [“Oprah’s Moment,” by 
Jonathan Van Meter]. It was my good for- 
tune to watch Oprah’s television show fo- 
cusing on her fabulous makeover as well as 
those of four of her viewers. Oprah epito- 
mizes the American dream, and anyone who 
thinks that s(he) “can’t” need only look at her 
to know that anything is possible. My heart 
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is filled with happiness for her and for all of 
those who dare to dream. Thanks again. 

Adrienne Byers 

Green Brook, NJ 


You outdid yourself when you allowed Steven 
Meisel to photograph “the small-screen diva re- 
lax[ing] into her new role of silver-screen queen.” 
The “Oprah moment” is magically captured 
pictorially, and the Jonathan Van Meter in- 
terview with Oprah is candid, informative, and 
astonishing. VOGUE, you truly are “the big 
house.” You are extraordinary and you have 
impeccable taste. 
Jeanne Duell 
Seattle, WA 


I remember talking to a stranger on a plane 
about Toni Morrison’s masterpiece, Beloved, 
and becoming so overcome with emotion 
that I began to bawl right in front of her! As 
an eighteen-year-old white woman, I agree 
with Jane Campion that I know very little, if 
anything, about the black experience, except 
what I’ve gleaned from Ms. Morrison’s writ- 
ing. When I found out that Oprah, in addi- 
tion to bringing Ms. Morrison’s masterpiece 
to the big screen, would be starring as Sethe, 
I despaired. Like many, I 
simply couldn’t see the 
amiable but not appar- 
ently haunted talk-show 
queen in such a sacred lit- 
erary role. But after read- 
ing the smart, insightful, 
and, frankly, moving in- 
terview with her in your 
October issue, I changed 
my mind. This movie is 
her labor of love. She has 
every right to the part, 
== and more than that, she 
will shine in the role. Bravo to Oprah and to 
VOGUE for changing my mind! 
Catherine Doss 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Oprah is awesome! She looks stunning and, as 
always, her message is intelligent and inspira- 
tional. My only complaint is that she was told 
to lose 20 pounds before the photo shoot. 
Shame on you! Oprah at any weight is worthy 
of being on your cover. 
D. Miller 
Worcester, MA 


I’m curious—I’ve just consulted five different 
dictionaries about the word glamour, and, in- 
terestingly enough, none of them includes the 
word thin in the definition. How, then, did you 
make the decision that Oprah Winfrey needed 
to lose 20 pounds in order to be made “glam- 
orous” for your October cover? 

When I think of the women who have tra- 
ditionally defined glamour, I think of Marilyn 
Monroe, Marlene Dietrich, the young Eliza- 
beth Taylor, and Bette Davis, not Kate Moss 
or Shalom Harlow. And wasn’t Marilyn a size 
12? Or Elizabeth curvy and voluptuous? 

Granted, you explain that using “real” peo- 
ple with “real bodies and faces” doesn’t res- 
onate with readers, but I think that requiring 
a woman as respected, powerful, and influen- 
tial as Oprah to try to fall into the fashion-m 
el mold goes far beyond the pale. “Glamoriz- 
ing” a woman through makeup, hairstyling, 
and clothing is one thing; forcing someone to 
lose something like 7 percent of her total body 
weight is quite another. 

Lisa Wolk 
Piedmont, CA 


America knows that Oprah would have sold 
your magazine wearing a bandanna anda 
burlap sack. Don’t think for one minute that 
everyone bought October’s issue because 
Oprah is thin and in a hot little number by 
Ralph Lauren. 
Leticia Williams 
Chevy Chase, MD 


I have never seen Oprah look so good! I’m gay 
and she turned me on! 

Rod Walton 

Springboro, OH 


I was just criticizing Oprah a few days ago for 
agreeing to lose weight for your cover. I 
thought that sent the wrong message to 
women. Now that I see the results, I know I 
would have done the same. What sane woman 
would turn down an opportunity to glow in- 
ternationally? 

Also, Jonathan Van Meter’s article 
changed my love/hate relationship with 
Oprah to an “I love Oprah” thing. She seems 
so real and down-to-earth, even though she 
could literally buy the Brooklyn Bridge. She 
must have a great deal of pressure being a 
double minority who has made it like no oth- 
er.I thank VOGUE for talking back »46 
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letting us see a softer, sexier side that we don’t 
get to see often on her show. 

Cheryl A. Black 

Washington, DC 


A woman who has risen out of a childhood of 
abuse, become one of the most respected and 
powerful women in television, encouraged lit- 
eracy for our nation, inspired hundreds to vol- 
unteer and give selflessly of themselves, started 
her own production studio to produce movies 
with a conscience and message . . . these accom- 
plishments are not enough to warrant a VOGUE 
cover? There is still a weight limit to meet? 
Kathy Daly Jennings 
Atlanta, GA 


The Maine line 
Thank you for the beautiful photographs by 
Carter Smith in “Great Lengths” [October]. I 
knew Carter for a brief time when he lived in 
his home state of Maine, and I am absolutely 
thrilled to see his work lately in several high-pro- 
file magazines like VOGUE. Having lived in 
Maine myself for many years, I truly appreci- 
ated the Andrew Wyeth theme (especially loved 
the Helga-inspired photo). Carter has captured 
the essence of New England through these gor- 
geous pictures. His photographs brought back 
many fond memories of Maine. 
Kimberly Clark 
San Francisco, CA 


Bodybuilding 
I was very interested in Gully Wells’s article about 
Pilates in your October issue [Pilates Body,” 
Beauty]. I’ve been a believer in this method since 
I first tried it ten years ago. However, what forced 
me to abandon practicing Pilates, and what Wells 
didn’t bring up, was the prohibitive cost involved. 
At nearly $50 a session (and sometimes more, 
according to your sidebar), who besides celebri- 
ties and supermodels can afford it? And espe- 
cially not three times a week, as Wells was in- 
formed is the most beneficial schedule. That’s 
more than $7,000 a year! It’s really too bad that 
such a simple and effective way of exercising is 
unattainable to most people. 
Karen Tedesco 
Minneapolis, MN 


As an exercise physiologist and a certified Pi- 
ates instructor, I found that the pictures of mod- 
el Michele Hicks misrepresented the Pilates 
method of body conditioning. As a matter of 
technique, she is doing the exercises incorrect- 
ly, and seeing her nude body gives the wrong 
impression. In fact, the studio in which I work 
has received a number of calls about wanting 
to do Pilates because it is done in the nude. The 
message is entirely incorrect. 
Toni Beck 
Tom Landry Sports 
Medicine & Research Center 
Dallas, TX 


Moving target 
I thoroughly enjoyed Tama Janowitz’s rumina- 
tions [““Moving Violations,” Up Front, Octo- 
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ber] on her family lares and penates as she 
packed them for a move. The effluence of our 
affluence does indeed yield lots of retro clutter. 
But this becomes the heirlooms that give us some 
continuity in our fragmented and hurried world. 
Joan Mary Macey 

Binghamton, NY 


What a great article by Tama Janowitz, but what 
asad commentary on society at large! I com- 
pletely identified with every word. I shared the 
article with my mom, who also felt my shame. 
She then brought me my great-grandmother’s 
diary to read. As a Mormon in Missouri, she 
had to leave behind the most precious things 
she owned—a piano and her mother’s single chi- 
na place setting—in order to flee persecution 
from a murderous mob and walk across the 
country with a handcart. She was able to take 
with her only the clothes she wore and her rock- 
ing chair. And I feel it necessary to pay some- 
one to move 80 pairs of shoes across town? I’m 
on my way home to clean out my closet—and 
polish my rocking chair. 
Allison Tucker 
Salt Lake City, UT 


Natural highs 
I don’t know whether I am more astonished 
or appalled that Katherine Betts [“Steep Im- 
pact,” Fitness, October] can walk up to the 
roof of Africa and report that there was no 
view! I climbed Kilimanjaro in 1981 and am 
now planning a second climb next year at age 
56. I can still remember the awe-inspiring sight 
of the sun rising over the whole world as I 
inched myself step by step up the final switch- 
backs to Uhuru Peak at 19,340 feet. Only 
slightly less memorable were the amazing 
changes in the ecology from the lush rain for- 
est we passed through on day one to the stark 
lunar landscape near the summit. I am truly 
sorry that urban life has blinded Ms. Betts to 
the beauties of nature. 
Doris Jansen 
Larkspur, CA, and 
Harare, Zimbabwe 


The October issue was absolutely wonderful! 
Katherine Betts’s “Steep Impact” was very well 
written and enjoyable, the article on Oprah by 


WYETH’S WORLD. 
TURTLENECK 

AND SKIRT BY SJK 
BY ST. JOHN, 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
CARTER SMITH. 


Jonathan Van Meter was special, the sable and 
pearl articles [“In Search of the $300,000 
Sable,” Vogue’s View, by Natasha Singer, and 
“Getting Stranded,” Vogue’s View, by Marion 
Hume] were informative, and “Moving Viola- 
tions,” by Tama Janowitz, had me laughing out 
loud (I can relate). 
Orysia Tracz 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Her two cents 

These are things I truly love about your maga- 
zine: 

Steven Meisel—a genius like him is born only 
once in a century, and I think VOGUE should 
devote more space to his incredible vision. 

© Katherine Betts and anything she writes (this 
girl really knows what she’s talking about!). 

¢ Funny articles about editors trying new fash- 
ions or products. 


Things I don’t like: 

© You seldom print models’ names... I know 

actresses are frequently replacing models on 

your covers, but why not name everyone in the 

fashion portfolios? 

© VOGUE does not publish the names of the 

makeup artists and hairstylists in the first page 

of the layout along with the photographer and 

fashion editor. A mad fashionista like me needs 

to know that information straightaway. 

© You do not use Herb Ritts as often as he de- 

serves. 

Peter Lindbergh is great, but his color pic- 

tures are not as good as his black-and-white 

photographs. 

© Michael Thompson is one of the greatest 

beauty photographers, and you should use 

him more. 

There are not enough articles about makeup. 
Name withheld 


VOGUE welcomes letters from its readers. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to Letters, VOGUE 
Magazine, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10017. VOGUE also accepts letters via the Inter- 
net. Address electronic mail to Voguemail@aol.com. 
Please include a daytime telephone number. Let- 


ters may be edited for length or clarity. 
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We know it's cold outside. But before y you zip up. you Sea and venture into 
winter's wonderland,plow through the following pages-they’ re packed 
with stylish ideas on fashion, ‘beauty and ‘fun; it's time to warm up to winter. 

f iustrations by Anja Kroencke. 
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It's the season to feel Warm and cozy. Protect 
yourself from Mother Nature's occasional 
temperature tantrums in the newest sweaters, 
coats, shawls, jackets, and—-returning this 
season-the shrug (a tiny warmer that'covers 
the shoulders and arms). These are the clothes 
you dréara-about wearing. Luxury is the buzz- 
word, SO make sure your.picks are the richest 
around. Think about fur in alhits varieties. 
Use it as an accent piece (scarf, hat, trim), or, 
better yet, go for the ever-glamorous fur coat. 
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time out 


This winter, take a break and escape to the most magnificent slopes in the United States. 
Whether you ski, shop, or sightsee, there's a resort to suit your style. Here, a few of the best. 


ASPEN, Colorado 

Celebrities and ski enthusiasts alike 
flock to this ultimate ski resort. Aspen 
features four superb mountains, each 
catering to different ski levels. Plus, 
Aspen boasts some of the finest 
shopping, dining and spas. For more 
information, call 1-800-525-6200. 


JACKSON HOLE, Wyoming 

Take a laid-back approach to the 
resort experience. Mixing some of 
the most harrowing (can you say 
steep?) skiing in the world with a 
cowboy attitude, Jackson Hole is a 
favorite among die-hard skiers and 
those who revere Wyoming's 
rugged beauty. Call 1-800-443-6931. 


STRATTON, Vermont 


a stellar half-pipe. Wind down at any 
of the charming pubs in Stratton’s 
slopeside village. Book in advance, 
as this resort is gaining in popula 
every year. Call 1-800-STRATTO: 


TELLURIDE, Colorado 

This historic mining town is an 
extreme skier's dream. Telluride 
boasts heli-skiing and miles of 
untracked terrain. Telluride’s 
charming Victorian architecture 
has blossomed to include elegant 
spas and bistros. Call 1-800-801-48 
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FENDI STELLA FINE SWISS TIMEPIECES AVAILABLE AT JEWELLERS WORLDWIDE 
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Winter has a mean streak. The cold 
_.weather that numbs our senses 
also wreaks havoc onourskin. 
There's only one solution: moisture, 
moisture, moisture. Besiegéd by 
wicked winds and overheated homes, 
our skin is defenseless without our 
help. Turron the humidifier at 
night, and slather on the moisturizer 
during the day. Regular use of a 
facial magisturizer helps prevent fine 
lines and wrifikling. Do triple duty 
by applying a moisturizer that. : 
includes an SPF 15 (a must, every 
day) and an anti-pollution complex 
that fights the negative effects of 
the environment. 
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{xtra-Firming Day Lotion 


DPPH IS 


Moisture-rich daytime care to 
address the demands of vulnerable skin. 
Technologically advanced, the exclusive 

light activated formulation promotes 

optimum levels of Vitamin D, 
vital to boost skin’s youthful appearance. 


Visibly softens fine lines and wrinkles. 


Clarins. 
{xceptiol val Skin Care. 


Our Invitation 


: Visit the 
CLARINS 

You Peg prolong the firm, : Counter and 

resilient beauty of youth. ; 


receive a 
complimentary 


N OR DS af RO M sample. 
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THE OUTERWEA 
-Insulated hiking bod 
-Polartec zip-neck pu 
-High-tech fiber socks 
-Goretex anorak and pants 
-Knee-high ga} 
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Kick derriére. 


It is the most powerful luxury SUV on the continent. It pampers seven passengers in three rows of leather-trimmed seats. While it tows up to 
8,100 pounds. Over a mountain. With an attitude. Call 1 800 446-8888, visit wwwlincolnvehicles.com or see an authorized Lincoln Navigator dealer. 
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{| Lincoin Navigator. What a luxury [ 
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The holidays have.come and gone, and the parties are over. 
But don’t fet January. turn into an anticlimactic affair—pick up 
your'mood with_a’precious little something. Here, the top ten 
reasons why January is the best month to buy jewelry: 


| You didn’t get what you wanted for Christmas 2 You need an 
advance reward for the resolutions you're struggling to keep 

3 Astring of baubles keeps a.gifl warm at night 4 Make February 
easier on your valentine = let him know your new necklace comes 
with matching earrings 5 Gold looks gorgeous against cashmere 

6 You need an incentive to lose the six pounds you've gained since 
Thanksgiving 7 The holiday lights have been taken down and, well, 
something has to twinkle 8 It's time to party like it's 1999 

9 You'll feel better exiting the 20th century in style 10 You deserve it 


“CLOVER” Collection 
from $ 900 


Van Cleef & Arpels 


NEW YORK 744 FIFTH AVENUE 
PALM BEACH, BEVERLY HILLS, HONOLULU PARIS, CANNES, MONTE-CARLO, LONDON, GENEVE, TOKYO, HONG-KONG (800) VCA-5797 
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it may be buried under layers of clothes, but don't forget about : body - 


MAKEUP RESOLUTION: Out with the old and in with the new. Chuck out ancient 
foundations and mascaras and treat yourself to some new stuff. Besides, the first 
sweep of a fresh mascara brush feels so good. 


it's probably begging for somé 


SCRUB UP: Polish dry, flaky skin with regular exfoliation. Keep a gentle scrub in the 
shower and use it several times a week. To seal in moisture, liberally apply a rich 
moisturizer to your face and body while your skin is still damp. 


TWINKLE TOES: They're not parading in sandals, but they still exist. In the winter, go 
for a pedicure once a:month. Just do it. 


BRONZE GODDESS: Get rid of your winter pallor with a self-tanning cream. You'll 
- look revived and everyone will think you went to St. Barts for the weekend, 
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DRAMATIC LENGTH CURLING MASCARA 


ONLY FROM LANCOME. THE PATENTED PRISMATIC BRUSH AND 
LIFT-AND-SET FORMULA LIFT,..LENGTHEN...LOCK IN CURL IN 
ONE EXTRAVAGANT STEP. FOR LIMITLESS LENGTH...LAVISH CURL. 


www.lancome.com 
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Mixing freewheeling fun and tradition, clothes. of the Wild: West: 

possess a flavor all their own. Forever timeless and completely 

American, the tough and tender looks of cowboy. chic are perfect 

for this time of year. To feel like you're home on the range-—— me 
sprinkle your wardrobe with western influence: beautiful Sif er a 
jewelry with precious stones, must-have’cowboy boots, the} 

perfect worn-in jeans and, to top it off, the hat. 
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The Silver Ice Collection™ 


DAVID YURMAN 


Diamonds in 18k Gold and Sterling Silver 
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From itsy-bitsy tube dae to oversized, chunky pullovers, this is 
the season of the sweater girl. Knitwear is incredibly fashionable 
because it's incredibly|Wersatile. A cardigan flung around the 
shoulders and neck doubles as a scarf; a cashmere throw can 
transform into an elegant Wrap. 


Replace hard silhouettes with softness—push the constructed 
suit jacket aside and ¢Ozy Up to a pullover instead. Slip warm 
comfort into eveningWear=pair a beaded skirt with a soft 
cashmere camisole. To invite a gentle touch, invest in the best 
knits around. After all you deserve to be draped in luxury. 
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After an exhausting day on the slopes, you deserve a warm evening of 
cocktails and conversation. If you decide to vacation at a superglam ski 
resort (think Aspen, Deer Valley or Taos), you'll want to mingle in style. 
At these hot spots, your fashion attitude can be just as important as 
the quality of your skiing. The trick to looking hip? Mixing laid-back looks 
with luxUrious pieces: jeans with sheepskin boots, stretch pants with 
fur coats, down vests with gorgeous, real jewelry. 
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Summon the fitness adventurer in you and explore a 
new sport. Even if you don't hang up your skis forever, \ 
it will make for a great picture. 


SNOWBOARDING Often described as a combination of 
skateboarding and skiing, snowboarding requires a sense 
of balance and a healthy lack of fear. Die-hard boarders 
were originally stereotyped as reckless outlaws—unbridled 
kids who had no respect for on-mountain etiquette. Today, 
snowboarding has caught fire among the young and old, 
and is welcomed at almost every major ski resort. 


SKIBOARDING A skiboard is a miniski you wear on each 
foot. Mixing skiing, snowboarding, and-in-line skating, 
skiboard devotees claim their cutting-edge sport provides 
greater speed and adaptability in different types of snow. 
Since skiboards are new to the market, most resorts don't 
rent them out - call your local sporting goods store to 
see if they offer demo packages. 


SNOWSHOEING They say if you can walk, you can 
snowshoe. No lift lines, no difficult techniques, less injury. 
If you love to hike, this could be your sport. Snowshoes 
let you experience the tranquility of thick, snow-covered 
forests and allow you to venture where skiers cannot. 
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Questions? Call 1-S00=343-50« 


New Alterlmage Film. 


Introducing instant pictures you can draw on. Adjust your world accordingly. 
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" ABSOLUT PEAK. 


ABSOLUT® VODKA. PRODUCT OF SWEDEN. 40 AND 50% ALC/VOL (80 AND 100 PROOF). 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. ABSOLUT COUNTRY OF SWEDEN VODKA & LOGO, ABSOLUT, ABSOLUT 
BOTTLE DESIGN AND ABSOLUT CALLIGRAPHY ARE TRADEMARKS OWNED BY V&S VIN & SPRIT AB. ©1994 V&S VIN & SPRIT AB. IMPORTED BY THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, NEW YORK, NY. 


THOSE WHO APPRECIATE QUALITY ENJOY IT RESPONSIBLY. 
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THE AUTHOR 
AND MARGARET 
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They have crossed the boundaries of gender and age to 
provide comfort, wisdom, joy. John Burnham Schwartz describes 
the unlikely companions who continue to shape his life. 


very man I know has a confession or two 
he would prefer not to make to the world 
at large under any circumstance, even at 
gunpoint. Many such revelations, no 
doubt, would seem banal in our age of 
compulsive confession, and yet to a man 
who has harbored them since childhood 
they have about them an almost Jungian 
allure; they are among the kernels of mystical truth, he believes, 
behind his strange adult nature. 

I am talking here, of course, about myself. 

For instance, I grew up with miniature dachshunds. No, don’t 
laugh. They are not a manly dog, it’s true. Mine were sweet and 
chestnut-colored and low to the ground. I loved them. I won’t 
tell you the terrible fate that befell them; let’s just say that the 
next thing I knew we had no dogs and I'd been given a parakeet 
named Ollie. Ollie was sweet too, in his budgie way. It was only 
later, as I entered junior high, that he started defecating on the 
heads of the girls I brought home from school. 

But these pet confessions are just diversions, a smoke screen 
from the past meant to obscure a more formidable secret: name- 
ly, that my best friends are women my mother’s age or older. The 
truth is that here and now in my life—at 33 years old and happi- 
ly married and blessed with an assortment of the most compan- 
ionable male friends one could ask for—the place where I feel 
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most like myself is the same place it’s always been for me: seat- 
ed at a kitchen table in the late afternoon, drinking coffee, sur- 
rounded by the voices of women. 

I am not one of those men who grew up in a house full of 
women. I had no sisters, no aunt who lived around the corner 
and was always dropping in. Ours was a small family with a dis- 
tinctly male bias—my father; my older brother, Matt; myself; 
my mother. If there was a predominant language in our house- 
hold other than books, it was probably the language of sports. 
My brother and I were taught by our father from an early age 
to play all of the sports he knew how to play, to root for the right 
teams from the right towns (New York), and generally to ob- 
sess over and compete in sports with the same blind passion that 
has so distinguished our sex through the centuries. We were 
boys. We sat before the tube cheering or groaning and then went 
outside and tried to kick some ass for ourselves. We fought fierce- 
ly, and just as in the games on TV (only far more viscerally), 
someone always won and someone always lost. I was younger 
and shorter than my brother. Tears of frustration were shed. 
Knees and noses were occasionally bloodied. And we would go 
inside to our mother. 

This was on weekends mostly, when my father was not at the 
office, and when we as a family would make the long drive to a 
house we owned in East Haddam, Connecticut. During the week 
it was a different story. We livedinan apartment up front »74 
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in Manhattan and my father worked late 

hours and was gone much of the time. In 

the city my brother and I played our 

sports not with each other but with our 

classmates in Central Park, and when I 

walked home in the afternoons I was usu- 

ally alone. I’d let myself into our apart- 

ment and drop my knapsack on the floor 

and walk down the hallway toward the 

back of the house, where my brother and 

I had our bedrooms. The kitchen lay that 

way too. Usually as I approached I would 

begin to smell the scent of cooking—a 

sauce of some kind, a roast, the as yet un- 

washed bowl in which a batch of brown- 

ies had just been mixed. I would see the 

yellowish light edging out of the open 

doorway onto the dark wood floor of the hallway. I would hear 
the sounds that I knew: my mother’s voice and that of a friend: 
the tin-pan percussion of a lid being fit carelessly onto a pot; the 
rustling, surprisingly audible, of the pages of the “women’s” mag- 
azines that seemed to reside on the kitchen table in the after- 
noons only to be gone, like Cinderella from the ball, by dinner- 
time. Often the radio would be on low, almost always a piano 
sonata by Beethoven or Mozart, a kind of murmuring that made 
me feel somehow embraced. 

All these years later I still feel it: stepping into a room of such 
known warmth. Familiarity too can make the heart quicken. There 
is my mother in her usual position, standing by the rectangular 
butcher-block table, a thick glossy magazine open on the table 
before her, the sleeves of her sweater pushed up to the elbows, 
her forearms quite possibly dusted with flour. And there, say, is 
my godmother, her oldest and best friend, also standing by the 
table with a magazine open before her. Though neither of them 
is reading in the usual sense of the word. They are both holding 
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lipsticked mugs of luke- 

warm milked coffee. 

Something is simmer- 

ing on the stove. They 

move between stove 

and table, stove and 

table. They are talking 

to each other—cease- 

lessly, thoughtlessly, 

seamlessly—and 

it is this verbal 

music that I 

love, and I step 

into the kitchen 

and slide onto a 

stool, to wait for my 
glass of milk. 

But this is nota 
fifties scene; it is the 
seventies. This is not 
the Midwest, but 
New York City. Di- 
vorce was in the air. 

Few couples one 

knew would survive 

the decade intact. 

To be privy back then in a constant 
way to a mature feminine world—to have 
a seat (or stool) at the table—was to wit- 
ness, however uncomprehendingly at 
first, the gradual accumulation of despair 
and the unraveling of hopes in matters 
of love. Marriages were failing, or being 
dishonored or threatened, and the pri- 
vate costs of this for my mother and her 
friends—expressed in snippets of gallows 
humor and in sympathetic gossip about 
the tribulations of other friends’ mar- 
riages, and, when they thought I was in 
my room and out of earshot, in the sub- 
dued, pained, and sometimes frightened 
offering of advice—gradually came to 
seem inseparable in my mind from the 
intimacies of friendship. It was like find- 

ing myself on a raft of survivors. 

There were afternoons, of course, when I’d choose to remove 
myself. I’d take my glass of milk into my room and close the door 
on the kitchen and that world. I’d sit on the window seat and stare 
out over the buildings toward the park and get lost in myself. Or 
Id read. But the truth is I was tuned into my mother—and, by ex- 
tension, to her friends. It was the ambient sound of my childhood. 

And they were tuned into me. After all, I had been sitting there 
on my stool year after year, getting a bit taller, graduating from 
milk to chocolate milk to Coke, increasing the size of my vo- 
cabulary. At the very least, my mother’s close friends and I were 
used to one another; there was trust. Perhaps, like veterans of a 
private war, we were drawn to one another by shared experi- 
ences and unspoken sympathies. At any rate, it didn’t feel forced 
when, as I crossed into double digits in age, and as my mother’s 
part-time work teaching remedial reading turned into full-time 
work in children’s-book publishing, her friends and I would some- 
times spend an afternoon on our own. Some of __up front »78 
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Courtesy of John Burnham Schwartz 


imagine heat improving the 


condition of your hair. 


Now, whenever you use heat 
to style, you'll turn on our 
revolutionary heat activated 
protein formula. ThermaSilk 
shampoos and conditioners 
go beyond protection to 
improve the condition of your 
hair, leaving it looking and 
feeling healthier. 


Where there’s heat, 
there’s healthy hair. 


© 1998 Helene Curtis, Inc. 
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these outings took on the rituals of friend- 
ship. Nearly every one of the horror 
movies I saw as a kid (and I saw most of 
them) was in the company of my god- 
mother—often followed by a piece of blue- 
berry pie a la mode to eat at the Schrafft’s 
on Madison. We were a regular tag team 
of horror, covering our eyes and scream- 
ing our lungs out. No movie-watching ex- 
perience I’ve had since has equaled the 
pure adrenaline of those early viewings of 
The Fury, Halloween, and Carrie. 

Then I was a teenager and at boarding 
school and my parents were getting di- 
vorced. The kitchen was sold along with 
the rest of the apartment; the Connecticut 
house too. A dispersal was taking place in 
our family, an emigration that felt final to 
me and that I did not understand. My par- 
ents were deeply preoccupied. And I 
reached out with greater urgency and need, 
I suppose, to those people, my mother’s 
women friends especially, who had been a 
part of the world I had belonged to. 

The summer I was sixteen I spent sev- 
eral weeks with my aunt at her cottage on 
Nantucket. My aunt, I should point out, 


is 54 years older than I am and not a blood 
relation. Still, I have known and loved her 
all my life. She had staying with her an- 
other family friend, a woman my moth- 
er’s age. Between the three of us the dis- 
tances between generations might easily 
have been unbridgeable—more like a 
bizarre experiment than like friendship. 
As it turned out, we were ready for one 
another’s companionship. After just a 
week together we were as crazily set in 
our ways as cellmates in an institution. 
And though it must have appeared a lit- 
tle odd to the neighbors—the three of us 
tooting through town in my aunt’s lip- 
stick-red ’67 Skylark convertible; the three 
of us glimpsed through the kitchen win- 
dow, trying to decide about dinner; the 
three of us out on the porch, drinking 
wine and roaring with laughter—it felt to 
each of us, I am sure, despite our having 
known one another for years, like the 
birth of something new. 

On the whole, thankfully, the women I 
grew up knowing are like my mother 
now—which is to say, happier. Some, like 
my mother and godmother, found true 
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love the next time around, the real thing, 
all the more astonishing for coming late. 
Others, having found love a second or 
third time, now feel themselves slipping 
again, or losing interest, or fighting lone- 
liness. They are holding on tight to their 
courage and their hopes and their senses 
of humor. They are wonderful, funny, sym- 
pathetic friends. 

We are, I guess—whether sitting to- 
gether in New York or Connecticut or 
Kentucky or California, or talking on the 
phone—bound by the peculiarly intense 
geometry of the years we have known one 
another; years of fundamental change and 
vulnerability. To one degree or another, 
for better and for worse, these women 
have all seen me grow up. And I—with my 
own eyes and through my mother’s—have 
been granted a glimpse, now and again, 
of the changing shapes of their dreams in 
the face of circumstance. 


still visit my aunt in her cottage every 
summer. The neighbors may have 
changed, we are all certainly older, and 
I am married, but otherwise the scene 
is much the same as it ever was. As it is 
over at my godmother’s house in Con- 
necticut, where my wife and I dropped 
by one Sunday last month. My mother 
was there on one of her biannual visits 
from her home in Hawaii. The two 
women were in the kitchen talking and 
making tea when Aleksandra and I ar- 
rived. We climbed the steps to the kitchen 
and there was the round wooden table 
with the tea cups already laid out. A ket- 
tle was set to boil on the stove. Thick glossy 
magazines and cookbooks and scraps of 
paper with phone numbers and messages 
written on them covered one counter. The 
room was warm. 

I won’t lie—I tried to ignore the feeling. 
While Aleksandra fell in happily with the 
older women around the table in the 
kitchen I joined my godfather upstairs in 
front of the television, where the Yankees 
were battling the Indians in the playoffs. 
It was a good, tense game. Somehow, 
though, I couldn’t settle in. Call it memo- 
ry or imagination, but I thought I could 
hear, amid my godfather’s and my calls 
for more hits and better fielding, the fem- 
inine voices rising up from downstairs, the 
voices of my life, overlapping and joyous, 
careless and caring, touching one anoth- 
er and me. At first it was just during the 
commercial breaks that I went down to 
join them. Then I gave in and went down 
for good. I took my seat at the table. 
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laks 
here may be an Asian 
economic crisis, but 
fashion-wise, Eastern 

dress rules. Dolce 

& Gabbana and 
Clements Ribeiro included 
interpretations of kimonos in 
their fall collections, and die- 
hard vintage shoppers such 


* as Whitney Fairchild and 


Amber Valletta are proudly 
showing off their richly em- 
broidered silk finds. And 
the Asian influence is sure 
to continue with Steven 
Spielberg’s upcoming film 
of Arthur Golden’s best- 
selling Memoirs of a Geisha. 
These fashionable 
partygoers are already 
perfectly dressed 

for the auditions. 
—ALEXANDRA KOTUR 
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In a season heavy on sports gear, Katherine Betts also detects 
resurgence of femininity on some surprising runways. 


t was not an auspicious start. First there 

was the splintering of the New York fash- 

ion calendar: Hoping to expedite their 
production schedules, Helmut Lang, 

Calvin Klein, and Donna Karan began 

showing in September while the rest of 

the New York lot wouldn’t hit the runway until sev- 
en weeks later. Then came the sad news that the Asian 
flu, or whatever, had caught up with Isaac Mizrahi, 
and fashion’s only movie star would view »384 


| x » if 


YOHJII 
YAMAMOTO 


| close his house. He was followed by Adri- 
enne Vittadini, who resigned from her self- 
named label, and Todd Oldham, who dis- 
continued his high-end women’s line to fo- 
cus on jeans. Days before the second round 
of New York collections, Richard 
Tyler canceled his show, opting for 
appointments in his studio. 


o who was left to liv- 

en up the depleted 

ranks? To redress 

the minimalist tank 
tops and skinny pants that have 
dominated the runways for the 
last two years? In the global mix 
of who shows where, maybe lo- 
cation and the familiar seasonal 
rhythms of the fashion cycle 
don’t matter anymore. Certain- 
ly most of the young designers 
seemed to be on the move. Julien 
Macdonald took his knitwear act 
from London to New York, 
Alexander McQueen hinted he might do 
By the same next season—claiming that there 
| just wasn’t enough press coverage in Lon- 
; don—and Antonio Berardi toyed with the 
B idea of moving to Milan. 

As for New York, the split schedule left 
plenty of room for new and unproved talent. 
A group called South of Seventh organized 
a separate fashion weekend for some 20 nev- 
er-heard-of-em names in offbeat downtown 
locations. The stars of the new downtown-de- 
signer lot turned out to be Daphne Gutierrez 
and Nicole Noselli, whose elegant fitted 
leather jackets and sexy sheaths view»86 
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appeared under the label Bruce. 
(Hey, maybe next year we'll fig- 
ure out who Bruce is.) Even su- 
pertrendy young Japanese design- 
ers (trendy and Japanese are still 
synonymous) hosted their first 
New York fashion gig, an event 
called Tokyo Street Pop. The high- 
light wasn’t so much what was MICHAEL 
on the runway—a strange mix of KORS 
kitschy kimonos, leg warmers, and 
utility gear—as what the groupies A, ii 
were wearing: pink hair, camouflage } 
coats, and leather motocross pants. 


RALPH 
LAUREN 


he fractured schedule 

reflected fragmented 

trends. Oh, there were 

trends galore, so many 

trends, most fashion ed- 

itors were obliged to conclude trends did- 
n’t exist anymore! Among the chaos was a MARC 
winningly casual approach to evening (bead- JACOBS 


carry-on (your person) accessories were rampant on runways. Could the 


Look, Ma, no hands! In one of fashion’s high-fives to athletic wear, 
The Poue handbag—so aloof and detached by comparison—soon be obsolete? 
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HELMUT LANG, LEFT: 
LOUIS VUITTON, ABOVE: ‘ 
PRADA, RIGHT. 


PRADA, LEFT; ANN 
DEMEULEMEESTER. 
ABOVE. 
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Hemlines may rise and fall, an styles may go from haute'to cold, but » 
a quality timepiece never goes out of fashion. To celebrate springtime 
style, TOURNEAU presents. the-l6oks of the season, accompanied, by 


watches” of the next millennium. Higa wy Richard ie / 
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fashion focus 


Anyone who reveres fashion can 
appreciate the design of a quality 
timepiece. A watch makes a style 
statement and creates an impression 
without saying a word. More than a 
handy device that keeps you from 
missing your next business meeting, it 
expresses what you believe, what 

you find beautiful, what makes you tick. 
What does your watch say about you? 


endless choices 


Gold, silver, platinum. Roman numerals, 

no numerals. Ornate or minimalist. A 

quality timepiece is an artistic celebration 

of your life —- every second, minute, hour 
and day. And like an appointed ambassador, 
it represents that ever-elusive concept we 
call time. With the incredible evolution of 
watch design, electing the one for the 

job has become even more exciting. 


precision style 


Of course, hiding behind every gleaming face 

is a symphony of gears, hairsprings, and dials. 
Meticulous craftsmanship provides precision 

and reliability — the true essence of fine watch- 
making. This convergence of technology and 
style is what makes watchmaking an art. On the 
following pages, TOURNEAU, America’s largest 
retailer of fine watches, commemorates design 
and innovation by playing host to spring’s 

most inspiring fashion trends. 
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like leather 
Spring leather goes soft in 
hues of white and gray. Elegant 
yet sexy, hides in cool pastels 
are great for days that reveal 

a warmer attitude. 


Clockwise, from top: Oyster 
Perpetual Lady-Datejust, 18 
karat gold, $25,550. Oyster 
Perpetual Lady-Datejust, 18 
karat gold, $13,450. Oyster 
Perpetual Lady-Datejust, steel 
and 18 karat gold, $5,500. 
31mm Oyster Perpetual- 
Datejust, steel, $2,650. 


If the Rolex you desire 
isn’t shown here, please 
call TOURNEAU. 


“just like the one: 


of 
x 
. 
1 
2” 


wore fifty years 
denim is crisp al 

and looks bette! 

evening-hours th 
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Stainless stéel 
gold, $1,825. Ca 
» stainless-steel a 
gold, $6,725. Co 
. -thronograph, stai 
‘and 18 karat gold, $ A 
Wings Lady, stainless stee' 


TOURNEAU TRADE-IN 
POLICY Bring in your old 
watch (working or not) for 
a free trade-in appraisal. 


and 18 karat gold, $7,700. 
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finely woven 
Spring fashion combines 
looks that are hard and soft, 
edgy and feminine. Raffia, 
amarts and crafts-inspired. 
material, mixes’ into skirts and 
dresses for a texture that’s 
very unusual and original. 


Clockwise from left, the Tank” 
Francaise; 18 karat gold, 
$4,400. Chronograph, 18 karat 
gold, $8,500. Stainless steel, 
$2,300. 18 karat gold, $15,000. 
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» AT HOME 1-800-348-3332 
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» Running shoes have Status, 
panache and attitude. And 
‘ fabrics that were ‘only worn 


-a-good sport 
Today, fitness is fashion 


AS FAI Len FF aa S 


in an aerobics studio are now 
the stuff evening dresses are 
made of. Functional and 


comfortable, it’s a trend to love. 


Clockwise from top: Kirium 
‘Automatic, stainless steel, 


$1,795. 2000 Exclusive, steel 


and18 karat rose bezel, $1,350. 
SEL; stainless steel; $1,250. 


Kirium, stainless steel, $1,495. 
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glam rock 


Think Britain in the 70’s. Think 
bared midriffs, tight leather jackets 
and glitter. This fabulous pop 
culture revival is back. Mixing 
ultra-fun and fantasy, the look 

of mod is perfect for evenings 
that rock on into the wee hours.’ 


Left to right: Constellation, 
stainless steel and 18 karat 
gold, $4,595. Seamaster, The ; 
Choice of James Bond, stainless 
steel, $1,295. Constellation, * 
The Choice of Cindy Crawfofd, 
stainless steel, $2,595. Symbol, ~ 
stainless steel, 18 karat, $7495. 


TOURNEAU SHOR, 
AT HOME 1-800-34: 
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food 
_- wonders 
Beading transforms the 
Ordinary into extraordinary. 
Tt embellishes any garment 
with glamour and character. 


In glass, wood, plastic, or 


ST) tal, beads are popping 
Jpg ra 
eft to right, the 
1 Dolce Vita: Stainless steel, 
195. Stainless steel, 
695. Stainless steel, $850. 
. g Stainless steel, $1,995. 


af TOURNEAU CLUB 


N Take 24 months to 
ph y with no finarice charges. 
y arg iB approval required. ) 
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all the 
trimmings 
Ribbons appeared all 

over the European runways. 
Used as decorative edging 
or arranged in tiers to create 
skirts and dresses, they make 
the perfect adornment. 


Top to bottom: Protocole, 

18 karat gold, $16,900. 

Rolo, 18 karat white gold, 
9,900. Dancer, 18 karat 

Id, $16,900. Protocole, 
karat white gold, $19,900. 
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Reflective decorations — 
invigorate the fashion 
(MM spirit. Look for sequins, 

_ reflective beads and 
interesting embroidery 
that catch the light. 


Clockwise from top: 
Vir, 18 karat gold, $14,900. 
a Stainless steel, $2,950. 
i Vir, stainless steel and 18 
karat yellow gold, $2,950. 
Vir, stainless steel and 18 
karat yellow gold, $4,750. 
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THE TOURNEAU CLUB 

PLAN Take 24 months to pay 

with no finance charges. 
| (Application approval required.) — —— 
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tulle around 


Perhaps nothing is 

dressier for evening than 
tulle. Not just for ballerinas 
and brides, tulle, in its softest 
form, makes a fine, net fabric. 
Often called illusion, you'll 
see it used as a sheer 
covering over sexy cutouts. 


Left to right: 14 karat gold 
with diamonds, $3,200. 18 
karat white gold with dia- 
monds and changeable strap 
kit, $3,850. 14 karat gold with 
diamonds, $4,650. 14 karat 
gold with diamonds, $6,500. 


TOURNEAU SHOP 


T O U & Nn E A U AT HOME 1-800-348-3332 
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shine on 


Black patent, the trad- 
tional spring leather, 
makes a glossy showing 
in shoes, belts and bags. 
Patent adds a bit of zing 
to monochromatic outfits 
and always looks elegant. 


Left to right 

Premiere, stainless 

steel, $1,350. Matelassée, 
stainless steel, $3,750 
Mademoiselle, 18 karat 
white gold, $8,850. 
Matelassée, stainless 
steel, $1,150. 


TOURNEAU TRADE-IN 
POLICY Bring in your old 
watch (working or not) for 
a free trade-in appraisal 


LE TEMPS 
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precious 
stones 


Colors like slate, charcoal 
and light amethyst give. a 
natural feel to clothes. They 
mix easily with a variety of 
hues and keep your fashion 
attitude down to earth. 


Top to bottom: G Watch, stain- 
less steel, $995. Chain Link, 
stainless steel, $725. Pear, 
stainless steel, $595. Petite 
Square, stainless steel, $395. 


TOURNEAU SHOP 
AT HOME 1-800-348-3332 
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timepieces 
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wall 


f Pores Section spice world 


ie i} Te little tang into your look 

Wy, 14), veh cro obs Sante 

fh Mj y a me from ina a Sg 
Wey | silks in teal, red and gold. 
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fl ] Blanche ring, 18 karat white 
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gold, $1,590. Flamme Blanche 
bracelet, 18 karat white gold, 
$4,235. St. Tropez, stainless 
steel and gold finished, $895. 
Rectangular Columbus, stainless 
steel, $2,990. Rectangular 
Columbus, stainless steel, 
$2,490. Celtic, stainless steel 
and 18 karat gold, $2,950. 
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THE TOURNEAU CLUB 
PLAN Take 24 months to pay 
with no finance charges. 
(Application approval required.) 
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They were spotted at the 
Paris shows, Whether in 
rows or random arrange- 
ments, dots provide a playful 
accent to clothes and 
accessories. They're the 
perfect pattern for spring. 


Left to right: Marine Star, 
titanium, $275. Stainless 
steel, $199. Gold finished, 
$199. Stainless steel, $199. 


TOURNEAU SHOP 
AT HOME 1-800-348-3332 
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stalk it up 


Fashion gets festive in 
Hawaiian prints. Keep 

an eye out for bamboo 
and hibiscus-patterned 
pants and skirts. 


Top to bottom: Stainless 
steel, $595. Stainless steel, 
$795. Stainless steel and 
gold finished, $750. 

Stainless steel, $595. 


TOURNEAU TRADE-IN 
POLICY Bring in your old 
watch (working or not) for 
a free trade-in appraisal. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1846 


Special Advertising Section 


ROBERGE 


Genéve 


Copyright © 2012 Condé Nast 
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pink, pink, pi 

If you have a penchant for 

something sweet, think pink. 

Whe’ you choose bubble gum, 
by, any shade of this 

candy-coated color will add a 


» joyous lift to your spring wardrobe. 
nS Bangle, 
eel, $2) Signature 


Advertising Section 


— 
flowers bloom 


Forever popular, delicate floral 
patterns infuse whimsy, grace 
and charm into any design. 
Quintessentially feminine, 
pretty petals create softness 
without ever being shy. 


Top three, the Diamond Dress: 
18 karat gold link bracelet, 
$7,800. 18 karat gold, $12,120. 
Stainless steel, $4,245. Bottom: 
Sport, stainless steel, $790. 


THE TOURNERU 
CLUB PLAN Take 24 months 


to pay with no finance Charges. 
(Application approval required.) 
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\. “VS ie indfime is all about 
: hae PS greenery. Refreshing and 
» Ne ~~" -@vibrant,"green is the color of 
f A e doors. But don’t 
Ndi’ top at Relly. Go emerald, 
<= khaki, olive, pea Omsea. 
Top,tobottensthe Ceilini: 

fi 18 karat.gold, $2/650. 18 
f karat White'gold, $5,200. 


: 18 karat golds $15,90 bo XY 
W ’ 18 karat gold; $12,650. ». * 
LEX lithe Cellini you desire 
‘ WA é isn't shown here, please 
> ttt Fe call TOURNEAU. 
_~. % 
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industrial 
revolution 


The recent cargo pants 
invasion has made looking 
like a dockworker chic. Check 
out low-slung, drawstring- 
waist skirts in utility fabrics 
like mesh and canvas. 


Top to bottom: Stainless 
steel, $395. Gold finished, 
$395. Stainless steel, $295. 
Stainless steel, $395. 


TOURNEAU TRADE-IN 
POLICY Bring in your old 
watch (working or not) for 
a free trade-in appraisal. 


ALFEX 


OF SWITZERLAND 


EVERYTHING YOU'D EXPECT INA 
FINE WATCH .... EXCEPT THE PRICE. 


isa SP Tee 
~ Special Advertising. Section 


completely 
classic _— 


Thankfully, some things 

never go out of style. Any true 
fashionista will tell you that 
special vintage accessories 
help create a unique wardrobe. 
Wearing something from days 
gone by celebrates fashion 
history and the styles we 
want to wear forever. 


Left to right: Patek Philippe 
“Top Hat,” 18 karat yellow 
gold, circa 1950's, $12,500. 
Rolex Mid-size Oyster 
Perpetual-Datejust, stain- 

less steel case and jubilee 
bracelet, circa 1980's, $2,250. 
Cartier Pasha Reserve du 
Marche, stainless steel and 
18 karat gold, circa 1996, 
$4,695. Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
“Bubble Back,” stainless steel 
case, circa 1940’s, $3,950. 


TOURNEAU SHOP 
AT HOME 1-800-348-3332 
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‘world’s largest selectio! 
Tourneau is an authorize ent of 


every maj ateh brand and features 
over 7 nd 7,000 
a stylestrom $25 to $250,000. 
; ‘ ‘ Y rest-free financing % ; = 
SEN aI) \ Take 24 months to Paya a 

eats NARS, aseewih no down pa = 
~™ trade-in ‘rei 
Visit Tourneau for your free trade-in appraisal 


and reéeive a generous allowance toward _ SS 
‘ —. the pure fatiede of your new watch. 4 ae 
: 74 
<A 
> sthiree-year guarant eS 
= malin offers an. axtengied warranty” = 
ti 


ina on to the manufactiter's:_/ ‘ 
free iif ime battery (rsd oe wi 
Tourneau’s trainee*professiona y* will oz 


replace your battery tye GSE : 
FAS q 
on-site servi air a 
~ ay ‘A 
Tourneau-has the largest yy “iG 


° > Ralelircern service = / bien i 
ter in the United States. = 7, Ady. 
Y VS =e. engraving-& gift wrapping SS /- 
, All watches can be expertly _ 4 
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personalized. SS 35 ox 


except the price.’ ’ 


authority & expertise 
a oe <> For nearly 100 years Tourneau’s 
“ Ap. -knowledgeable, trained professionals 
" * have een servicing clients’ needs. 


ate 
rah, 4 = AZ Ye ~“shop- at-home = ip 
\ <i 2. Shop from the convenience of ets own y, 
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Ponchos 


Whether inspired by 
the hippie shawls of the 
seventies or the tor- 
rential torments of 

EI Nifio, the armless, 
amorphous poncho 
was the oddest ac- 
cessory to alight on 
spring runways. Re- 
placing that per- 
ennial staple the 
trench, it made 
appearances as 

a trendy tarp, a 
knitted evening num- 
ber, and a futuristic 
take on the cape. 


HIP WRAPS, CLOCKWISE 
FROM TOP: LOUIS VUITTON; 
VERONIQUE BRANQUINHO; 

RALPH LAUREN. 


ed cummerbunds at Dolce & 
Gabbana), nice ethnic touches 
(kimonos at Gaultier, cheong- 
sam details at Dior), some eye- 
popping computer prints (Mar- 
tine Sitbon), pretty pastels (de la 
Renta, Blass), ball gowns (Yoh- 
ji, Carolina Herrera), anda 
whole lot of apron dresses (Ann 
Demeulemeester and Patrick 
Robinson). But the strongest 
looks—and it goes without say- 
ing they seemed to be at odds 
with each other, competing like 
the jocks and the nerds in high 
school—were what we'll call ath- 

letic chic and psycho pretty. 
Miuccia Prada, who could be 
blamed for the current runway 
obsession with sports gear, insisted that “the only 
thing that really looks new is sport clothing.” And so 
she opened her show with an impressive array of ten- 
nis and golf gear from her Prada sport line. That pret- 
ty much set the mood for the season. From then on, 
it was belt bags and butch boots and backpacks ga- 
lore. Jil Sander swiped the Air Max mesh fabric used 
to line sneakers and made parkas out of it. At Louis 
Vuitton, Marc Jacobs put the LV stamp on candy- 
pink backpacks and introduced a new millennium 
must-have: the silk poncho. Michael Kors and Ralph 
Lauren devoted much of their collections to bright 
orange anoraks and pink cargo pants. Daryl K, get- 
ting into the hip-hop vibe, served up break-dancers 
and a deejay with her urban gear. And even Giorgio 


Armani, arguably the last champion of elegant 
evening wear, picked up on utility chic, showing 
sporty sweatshirt-style blouses in his Black Label 
Collection. (If these designers aren’t view88& 


87 


OSCAR DE LA RENTA 


VERSACE 


VERSACE 


ALAN CUMMING IN CATE BLANCHETT IN 


“CABARET” 


Indelible Images, ’98 


“ELIZABETH” 


Lal 


“PUFFY” COMBS 


BILL. BLASS 


CHRISTIAN DIOR 


* careful, fashionistas will forsake them for the 


army-navy store next season.) 

Somewhere between Paris and New York, 
amid all of those belt bags and cargo pants, 
there emerged a look that pushed the feminine 
idea over the edge and into the territory of the 
psycho schoolgirl. (It had to happen—even Mi- 
uccia Prada admitted that she was maxed out 
on minimalism.) It was hard to know, though, 
what Miuccia was thinking with those weird 
mirror shards dangling from screen-door-style 
silk dresses. Her nutty-hippy brand of femi- 
ninity might be a little too far out, but the za- 
niness of her collection certainly set the tone 
for the explorations of outré view »9] 


Re w . 
EARTH MOTHER CHRISTINA RICCI IN 


MADONNA “THE OPPOSITE OF SEX” 


88 


VOGUE JANUARY 1999 


Bottom row, from left: JOAN MARCUS; ALEX BAILEY/Gramercy Pictures; LISA ROSE/Globe Photos; ROXANNE LOWIT; Neal Peters Collection. 


OLAY MOISTURIZING BODY WASH 


morning 


RICH CLEANSING LATHER THAT 
LEAVES SKIN FEELING INCREDIBLY CLEAN. 
OLAY MOISTURIZERS TO SOFTEN AND SMOOTH. 
IT’S AWINNING COMBINATION THAT GIVES BOTH 
YOU AND YOUR SKIN A GREAT WAY TO BEGIN. 


SKIN THAT BEGINS EVERY DAY CLEAN, SOFT 


AND SMOOTH — NO WONDER IT'S 
WOMEN'S #1 CHOICE FOR BODY WASH. 


OLAYL?t 


PROVEN TO 


0D D8d 866! © 


2 


ill your new sweater 


so from the top of the drawer : 


to the bot tom? 


GO AHEAD AND WASH IT: | 


Ivory Snow® safely and gently cleans your clothes in the gentle cycle. To help keep them looking and feeling the way you want them to, without question. 


RUNWAY REPORT 


Five trends that 
will skyrocket 
(and five destined 
to sink). 


Scattered inconspic- 
uously among root 
the more glar- (ix Sieure 
ing trends on 
spring runways were 
bursts of inspiration 
likely to catapult 
Po : ss fashion into 
LOUIS VUITTON <A the next 
a cet 
j Louis Vuit- 

ton’s semi-cowled 

sweater has the 
laid-back-but-stilHashiony feel of the 
future. And Gucci's classic white can- “ j 


= XG YOHJI 
i REE vas handbag—with revived red-and- 


1 MIU MIU 
BOOTS: 
TREND 
OVERLOAD. 


a 


—= 
md 


RK ROMANTIC green striping—will sell out in a 
me SE Lace nanosecond. Miu Miu’s cyber/hyper 
a BLOUSE. cowboy boots, on the other hand, 


and Jeremy Scott’s questionable at- s { eX PRADA: NO MORE 
tempt to resuscitate the shoulder pad > r. a PLEATS, PLEASE! 
may be destined for trend exile. ee 


MARC eee 
JACOBS % femininity that would turn up & ay a S 


SCALLOPED z.) on other runways. At Comme 

COAT =< P@ des Garcons, for example, 
many in the audience were tak- HiBayaetenniell a I 4 
en aback by the simplicity and FEV INel alee 
naiveté of Rei Kawakubo’s #RQuazzataa 
sweet white lace tunics and scal- A 
lop-edged Babe Paley dresses. 1] 
Let’s face it, prim and proper is 
not what the world expects from 
the doyenne of the avant-garde. f fl 


Y Wa t was the same 
with Marc Jacobs. 


His prim scalloped 
coats and smocked 
dresses were so 


unlike his usual “edge”-con- Ti = 
scious outfits, you had to as- , - ae 

sume he was pressing femi- 

nine sweetness andsim- J ANNA SUI'S 


plicity into the service \ ‘ DAY-LATE ODE TO 


of irony. With their thick black eye- AAS LLU ES 
lashes and messy headbands, Jacobs’s = 
Bucci _ girlshad the look of cheerfully deviant sub- ‘Ve 
HANDBAG urban youth lost in the big city. 
WITH Tom Ford’s answer to minimalism was 
inate atte to hit the streets—of London and Manhat- Fa paisine THE DEAD: 
GREEN tan Beach, with a bit of Vegas in between. ; JEREMY SCOTT'S 
STRIPES. Two days before his show, he view»92 ] SHOULDER PADS. 


RUNWAY REPORT 


GIORGIO ARMANI 


confessed that his last collection wasn’t his 
best and that this time he was really “push- 
ing it.” Which didn’t mean that tiresome 
word edgy again, but rather his usual band 
of groovy fashion chicks prowling the run- 
way in molded leather jackets (the new jean 
jacket for spring) and funky Hawaiian-print- 
ed pants. To steal a phrase from Silicon Val- 
ley, the shoes (beaded slingbacks) and bags 

(classic Gucci in techno- ba 

bright colors) were drool- se. 

ware. Translation: sales! 


ROLINA 
“| HERRERA 
“ 


bag, a shoe, E my 
a scrap of a | 
sweet smock- ff \ 
ing here, an oa 
eyelash there. Are these the 
minimalist antidote that 
will deliver women from 
the stupor of khakis and 
cargo pants? If you ask 
Yohji Yamamoto, there’s 
only one answer as to what 
will get women out of util- 
ity gear: romance and 
ceremony. His show, an 
homage to the wedding and to couples 
and love, brought the Paris season to a 
magnificent emotional climax. He de- 
serves the blue ribbon of spring ’99, 
if only because he managed to mix 


sweetness, femininity, and utility 
CHRISTIAN LACROIX in one spectacular show. 0 DONNA KARAN 


YOHJI YAMAMOTO 


MARC JACOBS AND 
BERNARD ARNAUWLT, ABOVE. 


STELLA AND PAUL 
Mc CARTNEY, ABOVE; 
VALENTINO'S 

PET PUGS, BELOW. 


The fashion flock is pair- 
ing off. On the heels of 
Yohji Yamamoto’s artful 
ode to the couple—in 
which decadently decked- 
out duos performed sartorial 
pas de deux—fashion is 
fostering some sacred 
unions of Its own. Whether 
united by business (Marc 
Jacobs and Louis Vuitton 
boss Bernard Arnault), 
blood (Stella McCartney 


and Papa Paul; show 
regulars Ashley and Naomi 
Judd), or pedigree 
(Valentino's pet pugs), the 
fashion statement of the 
moment is the mod couple. 


KARL LAGERFELD AND 
PEGGY MOFFITT. 

ABOVE; KATE MOSS AND 
JEMIMA KHAN, BELOW. 


DONATELLA GIROMBELLI 
AND JOSEPHUS THIMISTER,. 
ABOVE; BLESS’S PARIS 
UNDERGROUND DESIGNERS. 
TOP; ASHLEY AND 
NAOMI JUDD, BELOW. 


Fendi 

EI »: Is this the bag of 
the year? Fendi’ 's Baguette, 
introduced four years ago, now 
comes in a mouthwatering ar- 
ray of materials, from island- 
style flowered raffia to shim- 
mery glam-rock sequins to 
this ultraromantic, Persian- 
inspired ode to the color 
pink. WHERE TO GET IT: Bag, 
about $1,250. For store infor- 
mation, call (800) FENDI-NY. 


ey exotic. ™ 
Bagley Mischka i CVE . 8 aon nial =~ > 


D ): Like a luxurious Eastern tapes- 
ny a gray satin bag shimmers with geometric 
ae of glass and crystal (proof that 
igners’ signature ata atl tjust 
bie party dresses). WHER 
sae $695. Saks Fifth Avenue, 


\ 


Sylvia Fines 


TI =TAILS: No room for cell 
hikes very slim, authentic 
forties clutch from India can fit 
% acouple of rupee notes (and 
maybe a tortoiseshell 


\, 
\ 


\ 
aos 


Zoebe \ 


\ comb). \ ET 
5: Young NewYork Bag, about $75. Syivia Pines 
degener b Karen Zoebe use’ Uniquities, NYC. 
bright-pink Indian sari matertal 
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o what kind of a way to spell 
your name is Jain? Mr. Glen 
grins. “The right way! Not 
the way it was bastardized 
by the English!” The broad 
smile defines even more 
sharply the bones and sinew 
of the slender Scottish actor. 
Glen, 37, was becoming increasingly well 
known as a Shakespearean and film actor 
in Britain when, in September, he took on 
arole that put his entire musculature and 
external organs under critical scrutiny. The 
London press went berserk over David 
Hare’s The Blue Room (based on Arthur 
Schnitzler’s La Ronde), in which Glen and 
his costar are briefly nude in one scene. 
“Pure theatrical Viagra,” said one unre- 
flective critic; “I honestly thought I had 
gone to paradise for a couple of hours,” 
said another. 

After more than 30 years of theatrical 
nudity, such hysteria seems a bit adolescent, 
even if his costar is Nicole Kidman. Asa 
result, the actors in this two-hander (each 
plays five characters) now on Broadway 
have been subjected not only to voyeurism 
(particularly creepy on a thrust stage, with 
some members of the audience less than 
ten feet away) but to rapacity: Although the 
staff of the London theater searched pa- 
trons’ bags and confiscated cameras, a few 
slipped through trying to snap the moment 
in which Glen, on his knees, helps a stand- 
ing Kidman on with her underpants. 

Understandably with The Blue Room’s 
having moved to Broadway, Glen finds 
this reaction “disturbing” and says that, 
like Kidman, he feels “vulnerable,” espe- 
cially on a stage furnished at different 
times with only a bed, a chair, or a kitchen 
sink. In addition, they are both keyed up 
anyway by playing characters whom we 


IAIN GLEN STARS 


; ate : ON BROADWAY 

see just before or after coitus. There isa ST TTE | 
kind of concertina of time going on, I KIDMAN IN “THE 

think, when the pulse starts to tighten BLUE ROOM. 
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around the sexual act. At the end of each 
scene, Nicole and I have to remind our- 
selves that that new character is going to 
be in that heightened territory where the 
sexual antennae are incredibly alert, where 
the possibility of sex is very near all the 
time. But we’re not really aware of the au- isan 

dience. We’re feeling what it’s like to be SARANDON 
naked in front of this person.” WDJULIA 2 

Ironically, Glen’s acting urges began OBERTSIN sx 

with his “wanting to be noticed. I was bat- SF 3 a 

tling for airspace with two older brothers.” 


It was a cause that engaged him more than True Cl onfes f 10 Ay of a y 5 THE 


school: “I think it’s safe to say I was a bit ; AUTHOR 


wayward.” He, Graeme, and Hamish Hollywood stepmom by i for a 


grew up in Edinburgh, the sons of “very BRIAN 
loving parents,” an investment banker and GRAZER 
an occupational therapist. At the Univer- GI GI BE VA Ne GI fa 
sity of Aberdeen, Glen played guitar fora | Screenwriters are a strange breed. We're the only people in the 
punk-rock band, the Occasional Tables, world who can look at a small child who’s just flung herself on the 
but an involvement with the drama soci- — Decotiled bathroom floor ofa posh Beverly Hills theater, scream- 
ety took a firmer hold on him. Heleftuni- _ing, “You’renotmy mother!” in front ofa hundred smirking, Gue- 
versity for the Royal Academy of Dra- _cied patrons and think, Wow. That would make a great movie! 
matic Art in London, where he and class- When I first met my future adorable, movie-mogul husband 
mate Ralph Fiennes would “battle for __(sorry, it’s true), I could not imagine the full life | would have 
hours with swords.” ahead of me. Private jets! The Four Seasons wherever! Solven- 
As well as for his many TV and film cy! An hour into our first date, Brian asked me, “How many 
roles (Mountains of the Moon, . children do you want?” 
Gorillas in the Mist), Glen has : Children? 
won praise for his Macbeth and first Jerson Sage was three when I met her and 
Hamlet and particularly for his = : sharp as any Harvard-trained network 
Henry V with the Royal Shake- executive I knew. Riley was six, and the 
speare Company, typically playing the first thing he said to me was “I love you.” This works on me every 
troubled boy behind the dashing prince. time; I don’t care how old the man is. 
Though he had never had a musical role Stepkids would be easy. What was not easy were ex-wives. 
before, he won the lead in the London run Brian had somehow had sex prior to meeting me (thus, the 
of Martin Guerre: “The producers willed children), and with a woman who was blonde, an artist, and thin. 
me to be able to sing.” He and actressSu- _ (lama redhead—for at least six weeks after I visit Fred Segal in 
sannah Harker have been married six Santa Monica—and I gain weight at an Oreo-sighting.) This was 
years and now have a two-year-old, Fin- _ not going to be my favorite person. 
lay John Williams. Our competition was subtle. But it was there. There would be 
Though Glen loves the stage, he finds that no screaming matches, no arm-wrestling, no hair-pulling, and 
“ideas nowadays have become very small thankfully, no weigh-ins. 
and language has diminished. We’ve lost the Instead, I would write a screenplay called Stepmom about what 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual landscape happens when a man becomes involved with a younger woman and 
of the classic theater. On film, words are shares custody with his ex-wife. My husband (my fiancé at the time) 
more minimal and more bitty, but what peo-_—_was the first person to read the script. He loved it and sent it off to 
ple don’t say is as important as what theydo Julia Roberts (who would eventually play the fiancée) and Susan 
say, so I think that film experience is a very Sarandon (who would play the ex-wife). Once the movie had start- 
good thing for a stage actor. Ithelps bring _ ed filming, I visited the set and introduced myself to Julia Roberts. 
the subtext out into the open.” Stunning. Black boots, jeans, wool turtleneck, leather jacket. Hon- 
The skill is particularly important in _ey-gold highlighted, pin-straight hair twisted up and held by a tor- 
Hare’s sour-sweet drama, in which the toiseshell comb; five feet nine inches of nonchalant glamour. 
character Glen portrays naked is, in fact, We were wearing the exact same outfit. I gushed, “You're play- 
the most defensive and disguised of the — ing me!” She smiled graciously. I looked around the trailer for a 
five he plays. “He wants to appear physi- —_ gun to shoot myself. By the time I met Susan Sarandon, I thank- 
cally careless, but, though he protests oth- _ fully had nothing stupid left in my conversational repertoire. 
erwise, he’s very neurotic.” The contrast Months later in a screening room at Sony, I watched the final 
between the skin and what’s inside itistoo product, knowing that without my stepkids, none of this would 
deft a bit of acting to be reduced toa pin- have happened. (By the time you read this, Stepmom should be in 
up, so, if you visit The Blue Room, don’t _ theaters, and you will know the fate of the ex-wife in the movie.) 
get caught looking when you should be lis- PS.: My husband, ever the professional, has given my next script 
tening.—RHODA KOENIG patae100 — toproducers Larry and Meg Kasdan. It’s to be called Pre-Nup. 0 
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The true story of Sam Foster 


and his remarkable calculations. 


Sam Foster is what you might call an avid runner. Last 
year he logged over a thousand miles on his feet. 

He’s also what you might call an avid driver, logging 14,000 
miles on his Saturn. All of which got Sam to wondering, which cost 
more to run, Sam or his Saturn? So he dutifully sat down and 
calculated his annual cost for things like shoes, shorts, knee braces 
and socks. Then he calculated his annual cost for gas, insurance, 
his lease and maintenance. The results? It cost Sam thirty-four cents 
a mile to run, and only thirty-three cents a mile to drive. 


Now, Sam’s not about to 


give up running and start 
driving more, but 
he was rather 
pleased to find 
that Saturns are designed to be so inexpensive to own. From color- 
coded dipsticks for easy do-it-yourself maintenance, to the dent- 
resistant bodyside panels (think about it, no dents, no dings, fewer 
repairs), to the highly efficient Saturn engine, which runs superbly on 
87 octane and therefore probably the least expensive gas you can find, 
everything about owning, maintaining, even buying or leasing a 
Saturn is meant to try and save you as much money as possible. 

Which is a good thing. Seriously, have you priced a good 
pair of running shoes lately? Whew. 


A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of GAR? Fa 
The 1999 Saturn SL2 comes with an M.S.R.P. of $13,195, including AC, retailer prep and transportation. Of course, options, tax and license are extra. EN 
We'd be happy to provide more information at 1-800-522-5000, or visit us on the Internet at www.saturn.com. ©1998 Saturn Corporation. SATURN. 
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enius does what it 

must,” sighed the mi- 

nor Victorian poet Owen 

Meredith, “and Talent 

does what it can.” The 

abyss separating the 

two lies at the heart of 

Hilary & Jackie, a fascinating portrait of the 
tortured bond between sensible Hilary du 
Pré (Rachel Griffiths) and her sister, Jacque- 
line (Emily Watson), the crazy-brilliant En- 
glish cellist who lost her performing career 
and ultimately her life, at age 42, to multiple 
sclerosis. The story begins in their fifties girl- 
hood, when Hils (as she’s known) appears 
the more gifted of the two. But she’s soon left 
wm. in the dust by Jackie, a 
Bi a) flamboyant prodigy who 
<< jets around the world, 
bathes in accolades, and 
enters a glitzy marriage to 
dashing pianist Daniel Barenboim. 
Of course, genius shares a border with 
madness, and fame soon transforms Jackie 
into a monster of selfishness and self- 
destruction. Craving the security that 
Hilary has found in her husband, 
Kiffer Finzi (over-hearty David 
Morrissey), Jackie de- 
mands constant 


proof of love, even guilt-tripping her sister 
into letting her sleep with Kiffer. 

While the story’s contours may recall 
Shine, another tale of a stricken musician, 
Hilary & Jackie is smarter and more emo- 
tionally gripping. Director Anand Tucker’s 
camera is sometimes too busy, but his rest- 
less style reminds us that we’re caught up 
in the subjective trickiness of truth. This 
idea is underscored by a bold, 
Rashomon-like gambit: Just as 
we're hating Jackie for her hys- 
terical egomania, the story sud- 
denly pivots, flashing back to 
events we’ve previously witnessed from Hi- 
lary’s point of view. Seen through Jackie’s 
own eyes, her unforgivable behavior starts 
to make sense; we understand why she coy- 
ets Hilary’s homely existence. Success has 
left her empty, uprooted, and desperately 
lonely; her cello has become her calvary. 

For a story whose end is known, Hilary & 
Jackie is unexpectedly moving, especially in 
its use of Elgar’s starkly majestic Cello Con- 
certo in E Minor. Yet the movie’s power 
comes from its lead actresses’ passionate in- 
tensity. As she showed in Breaking the Waves, 
Watson has no peer at playing women pos- 
sessed by demons. Whether grinning with 
mad-girl glee, orgasmically playing the cello, 
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team fashion 

“We just did Michael Douglas this morning, in Central Park,” says hur- 
ried Belgian publicist Yanou Collart. “And before that, Anthony Quinn 
in Bristol, and tomorrow, Mort Zuckerman.” Collart is on her 
obile, trying to set something up with Woody Allen, 
still waiting to hear back from Mike Tyson. In two | 
days, she’s off to L.A. to photograph Brooke 
Shields, Sherry Lansing, and Peter Falk. 
Then, back to Europe for Gérard Depar- 


\ dieu and Henry Kissinger. 
\ All this over a soccer ball? 


Yes, but not just any soccer ball. 
Rather, for Louis Vuitton’s limited-edition 
logo-rich soccer ball, created last June 
as a tribute to France’s World Cup. 
Who would have thought that all 3,000 custom- 
made balls would become best-sellers? Or that 
they would spawn a lavish, expensively pro- ff 
| duced coffee-table book to benefit UNICEF? 
}) French photographer Xavier Lambours did a 
<A] six-month whirlwind tour around the world to 
4 capture the likes of Ben Affleck and Gwyneth 
Paltrow frolicking in front of the Eiffel Tower, 
a turbaned Harvey Keitel telling fortunes, and Roger Moore 
trying his hand at roulette in Monte Carlo. What connects all of them is... 
the ball, one of which had to be torn apart and force-fed to a Le Cirque 2000 


EMILY WATSON 
ASWACOUBLINE 
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or issuing orders with an empress’s sense of 
entitlement, her Jackie is constantly throw- 
ing herself off psychic cliffs and hoping Hi- 
lary will catch her. Watson’s bravura is more 
than matched by Griffiths’s touching restraint 
as Hilary, a down-to-earth woman torn be- 
tween resenting her troublesome sister and 
doing what she can to save her. In a finely 
modulated performance, Griffiths turns Hi- 
lary’s decent normalcy into a form of hero- 
ism. She’s not a genius: Her talent is know- 
ing how to love another person, even when 
that person’s a royal pain. —JOHN POWERS 


Clockwise from top right: STEPHAN F. MORELY/October Films; XAVIER LAMBOURS/Agence Métis, courtesy of Louis Vuitton (2); CRAIG CUTLER. 


INE 
KICKING BACK: 
IMAGES FROM THE 
LOUIS VUITTON 
SOCCER-BALL BOOK. jj 


salmon centerpiece in the Sirio Maccioni photograph. Was there anyone, we 
ask, who said no to the project? Only a few. According to Collart, Princess Taka- 
mado, the cousin of the Japanese emperor, was interested but said the emperor 
wouldn’t approve. And Tom Wolfe, best-selling author of A Man in Full, “said he nev- 
~ er affiliates himself with any commercial label. He’s a very close friend, but | don’t in- 
» sist. The people doing it must do it because they want to.”—EuIZABETH WALLACE pata» 102 
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Max Factor Star, permission granted by Hollywood Chamber of Commerce. ©1998 Max Factor & Co 
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“Sometimes, 
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on your face. But 
Max Factor Lasting 

ae Performance® Is 
Meme 
You can change 

your clothes, kiss, hug someone; 
touch your face=all without 
retouching your makeup. It goes 

on light, not heavy, and it's virtually 
touchproof, lve seen the proof” 
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Forget for a moment that, tech- 
nically speaking, the title of Bret 
Easton Ellis’s new novel, Glam- 
orama (Knopf), isn’t even a 
word. Glamorama is the ironic 
summation of a decade, an in- 
stant reminder of eighties deca- 
dence in all its tacky, coke-snort- 
ing, bubble-skirt glory. In Ellis’s fifth book, 
celebrities and the terminally hip converge 
in present-day Manhattan. Glamorama is a 
parody so wicked that it will undoubtedly 
unnerve some, but it’s pure Ellis—brimming 
with unsettling details, ironic dialogue, and 
black humor. 

The first half of Glamorama is one enor- 
mous giggle. Victor Ward (né Johnson), a 
buffoon you might recall from Ellis’s 1987 
tumultuous novel about life at a New En- 
gland college, The Rules of Attraction, is a 
model-cum-actor who rides a Vespa, can’t 
discern between reality and the movies, and 
whose bank-card code is Coolguy. Despite 
his supermodel girlfriend, Chloe Byrnes, 
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he sleeps with every pret- 
ty young thing in sight. 
When Victor is stumped 
by a question he can’t an- 
swer or acomment he 
doesn’t understand, he 
quotes pop music. “Hey, 
roam if you want to,” he 
tells a prospective sex part- 
ner in one scene. “That’s 
my motto, baby.” 

Victor’s promiscuity is 
bound to get him into trou- 
ble. In the midst of opening a new, fabulous 
club, he beds both his partner’s fiancée and 
girlfriend and has no choice but to escape to 
Europe. This time, however, he really mess- 
es up; his new clique is a cadre of Prada-wear- 
ing terrorists using modeling as a cover. Once 
he gets to this point, the story evolves into a 
thriller—surreal, harrowing, and with all the 
viciousness of American Psycho. 

Ellis moves Victor through a series of 
implausible situations so masterfully that 
the reader is willing to suspend disbelief, 
no matter how dramatic the shift in tone 
or unlikely the characters. In the end, Vic- 
tor finally figures one thing out: Beauty is 
only skin deep.—GIA KOURLAS 


Ithough Mikhail Barysh- 

nikov once danced for 

35,000 people in Rio de 

Janeiro, he seems more ex- 

cited (and nervous) at the 

prospect of dancing for 

250 people in New York 

City. “It’s a magic place,” 

says the now 51-year-old Russian émi- 
gré, referring to St. Mark’s Church-in— 
the-Bowery on East Tenth Street and 
Second Avenue, the site of his Janu- 
ary 12 solo performance. And indeed 
the 1799 stone church has a remark- 
able secular history—particularly fa- 
miliar to Manhattan’s black-turtleneck 
set, who tend to claim they were there 
the night Gerard Malanga 
showed up to read his po- 
! ' etry and Patti Smith stole 
setae fee lee show by launching into 
akiller rendition of “Glo- 

ria.” Or the night Allen Ginsberg 
read “Howl.” Or the night John Cage 
and William Burroughs performed 
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fter all the hoopla—and crowds—that 

attended the Vermeer exhibition in 

1996, it’s a bit of a shock to realize 

that his colleague Pieter de Hooch has 
never had a show in the U.S. until now. The 37 
paintings at the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hart- 
ford from December 17 through February 28 
demonstrate that de Hooch’s work is less in- 
tensely intimate than Vermeer’s but more re- 
portorial. And his focus on mothers and chil- 
dren, as in The Courtyard of a House in Delft, 
with a Woman and a Child (1658), asove, 
seems even more remarkable considering that 
Vermeer never painted a child. 
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Biting Off the Tongue of a Corpse. 

Baryshnikov’s night at St. Mark’s 
promises to be a bit different. He’s per- 
forming new pieces choreographed by 
Mark Morris, Neil Greenberg, and the 
master Kabuki performer Tamasaburo 
Bando in hopes of raising $150,000 for 
the organization Dancers Responding 
to AIDS. Rather than having a single 
unifying theme for the evening, each 
piece will be as different as the music 
that will accompany it: Greenberg has 
chosen the music from Psycho; Morris 
has selected Schumann’s “Five Pieces 
in Folkstyle” for piano and cello; and 
Tamasaburo has opted for a piece by 
Rosen Tonsha. “To come back to New 
York and do some excerpts from my 
usual solo programs doesn’t make 
sense for me,” says Baryshnikov. “But 
I wanted to dance in St. Mark’s 
Church because the location is sym- 
bolic. Plus, you’re face-to-face with 
your audience, which is a very inter- 
esting proximity.” CHARLES GANDEE 
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de Hooch: National Gallery, London, courtesy of Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford; Baryshnikov: FERGUS GREER/Botaish Group. 
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ral populace isn’t merely lacking culture, it’s lacking calcium. 

of men and 90% of women don’t get enough. The enlightened 
4 how r, drink 3 glasses of milk a day. A practice that can 
yreventa Freudian condition known as “calcium envy.” 


jot milk? 


JONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR P 
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is now the very witching time of night,” I said, “when churchyards 
yawn and hell itself breathes out contagion to this world.” 

Nothing could have been more remote from the scene around 
me. There I was in the Bois de Boulogne, on the western frontier 
of Paris, on a brilliant September afternoon, sitting before the 
crisp linen and polished silver of La Grande Cascade, the most 
celebrated restaurant in this huge and rustic park, attended by 
graceful, discreet waiters. 

And yet, as I gazed through the tall windows at the ancient trees of 
Paris, I had only midnight on my mind, the most crucial midnight of 
the year, for I was here in Paris in quest of the perfect New Year’s Eve 
supper dish. It must be commonplace yet supernal, I had decided, 
humble yet costly, elemental yet complex, supremely refined yet hearty 
enough to bring warmth and sustenance in the depths of winter. It 
must be prepared entirely in advance, yet still be in its ideal state an 
hour or so before the very witching time of night. I had figured out in 
general what this pivotal dish would be and now was eating my way 
around Paris, sampling a few of its infinite variations. And that is why, 
in a house that was once Napoleon III’s hunting lodge, from which 
he rode forth to pursue both boar and bear, I was eating macaroni. 

Twenty years ago, or whenever, as a mere stripling of a boy, I be- 
gan to notice the French fascination with macaroni. Now the leather 
folder by my chair contained nearly a hundred French recipes for 
macaroni, recipes from the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, sim- 
ple recipes with butter and Parmesan apparently borrowed from the 
Italian originals, and complex recipes calling for costly ingredients 
that only the French could imagine pairing with something as hum- 
ble as tubes of dried pasta manufactured in Naples. 

Thad tasted the version at La Grande Cascade once before. Chef 
Jean-Louis Nomicos’s Macaroni Aux Truffes Noires, Foie Gras, et 
Céler1 is delicious and elegant, six half-inch tubes of macaroni poached 
in milk (the French always use milk or cream or broth instead of the 
Italian boiling water), lined up side by side and cut into an overall di- 
amond shape about five inches on a side. Then each tube is stuffed 
with a mixture of minutely diced foie gras, celery root, and a crushed 
black truffle, all cooked together in butter and packed into a pastry 
bag. (Italians have been content to stuff only large rolls of noodle 
dough; the French will stuff anything.) The flat, ribbed pasta diamond 
is then covered with reduced cream and Parmesan and is crisply 
browned in the oven. Two sauces are dribbled over all, a bechamel 
enriched with cream, and a savory and succulent meat jus. 

“The night is yet a pup,” I pointed out to my companion as we fi- 
nally emerged from Nomicos’s kitchen—we had also enjoyed a su- 
perb wood-grilled squab and plate of crayfish tails that encircled the 
most delicious, bright-orange crustacean mousse—into the splendid 
park, showing now the first touches of autumn. It was only late af- 
ternoon, but I needed a graceful way of informing her that we would 
be trying another haute cuisine macaroni dish—this one at Le Relais 
du Parc—before dinnertime. 
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Call it macaroni. And French chefs, finds Jeffrey Steingarten, 
are using it in their newest three-star creations. 


The days before had been a whirlwind tour of Parisian macaroni, 
the most fascinating at the apartment of Mary and Philip Hyman, 
American-born historians of French cuisine whose work I had read, 
used, and admired (they translated, adapted, and tested the finest nou- 
velle cuisine cookbook of the seventies, Michel Guérard’s Cuisine 
Gourmande, Morrow, 1979) long before I got together with them in 
Paris four years ago. And now, after only the gentlest of hints, the Hy- 
mans had helped me navigate through their enviable library. Philip 
had copied a pile of macaroni recipes for me from the earliest French 
cookbooks, beginning in 1505. 

The history of macaroni and of pasta in general is a matter of spe- 
cial fascination to food historians, and the debate has become so tech- 
nical and specialized—you must be a master of plant genetics, paleo- 
botany, linguistics, cytogenetics, molecular archaeology, and agri- 
cultural history—that the most I can do is to tune into the current state 
of the argument every year or two. Who invented pasta? As Charles 
Perry pointed out long ago, the idea of rolling out some dough and 
boiling it in water was surely invented in many places and in many 
civilizations long before Marco Polo returned from China at the end 
of the thirteenth century. The truly difficult question for food histori- 
ans is when macaroni—noodles made from hard durum wheat and 
then dried—was invented. The evidence points to dried hard-wheat 
pasta as an invention of the Arabs, brought to northern Europe 
through Sicily. 


t Le Relais du Parc were two macaroni dish- 

es, both delicious. One was a layered struc- 

ture of long macaroni tubes that had been 

cooked in cream, dusted with Parmesan, 

browned under the broiler, flavored with a 

chicken jus, and decorated with black truf- 

fles. The second was made of tiny shells 

cooked like risotto—first sautéed, dry, in but- 

ter, and then simmered in chicken broth 

added a few spoonfuls at a time—and finally flavored with ham, black 

truffles, bechamel, and chicken jus. But these were mere preludes to 
the most elaborate and famous macaroni in all of modern-day Paris, 
Alain Ducasse’s Pates Mi-Séchées, Crémées et Truffé aux Ris de 
Veau, Crétes et Rognons de Coq—Semi-Dried Pasta, Creamed and 
Truffled, with Sweetbreads, Cockscombs, and Rooster Kidneys. I 
was astounded by the intricacy and decadence of surrounding four 
simple tubes of homemade macaroni with such luxurious ingredients. 
But my trip to the Hymans had turned up many French precedents, 
beginning with the great Careme in the early 1800s. The only Italian 

example I could find was Maccheroni alla Montglas, from the aris- 
tocratic cooking of Naples, where the chefs were trained in France. 

It was ina modern cookbook that I found my culinary treasure for 
New Year’s Eve. Until the 1800s, pasta was popular in France only 

in the South—in Provence, near Italy, and in Languedoc, where mac- 
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GUILLAUME DE LAUBIER 


aronade is a dish of macaroni or tagliatelle with foie gras, wild mush- 
rooms, and sometimes black truffles. Of these, my favorite was de- 
vised by Joél Robuchon. As I have rarely been happy with the taste 
and texture of the black truffles imported to this country, I have adapt- 
ed his recipe by increasing the foie gras and adding a small amount 
of other savory flavorings. It is heaven. 


MACARONADE 

Adapted from Joél Robuchon, Le Meilleur & Le Plus Simple de la 
France (Robert Laffont, 1996) 

1 raw duck foie gras, about one pound in all, available from D’Arta- 
gnan (800/DARTAGN) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

10 oz., approximately, of fresh mushrooms, preferably wild: 
chanterelles, morels, or girolles 

1 shallot, peeled and finely chopped 

2 T butter 

14 cups heavy cream 

12 oz. dried, highest-quality tagliatelle, tagliarini, or fettuccine, made 
with eggs, as narrow as possible but, in any event, less than / inch 

2T chopped chervil or parsley 


Remove the foie gras from the refrigerator for a half hour or so. 
Separate the two lobes; scrape off any greenish or discolored ar- 
eas and any surface fat. Rinse quickly and blot with paper towels. 
With a thin, sharp knife dipped from time to time into hot water, 
cut both lobes crosswise into half-inch slices. Pick or cut out any 
bloody veins and any thick nerves. Then cut the slices into half-inch 
cubes and put them on a plate. Sprinkle with a half-teaspoon of salt 
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and a few grindings of black pepper, toss gently to distribute the 
seasonings, sprinkle again with the same quantity of salt and pep- 
per, and again toss gently. Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate. 

Wash the mushrooms, trim the ends of their stems (with 
chanterelles, cut off the stems entirely), and cut into half-inch 
pieces. In a three-quart or larger sauté pan, cook the shallot gen- 
tly in the butter until translucent, about five minutes; do not al- 
low it to take on color. Add the mushrooms, raise the heat, and 
cook for about two minutes. Quickly season with % teaspoon of 
salt and several grindings of black pepper, toss, and add the 
cream. Reduce by about a third over medium-high heat, between 
five and ten minutes. 

Heat a broad, heavy frying pan over the highest flame, and when 
it is smoking, add one-third of the foie gras in one layer. Allow to 
sear and brown for ten to twelve seconds only; toss quickly and al- 
low the cubes to brown on another side for ten to twelve seconds; 
pour the foie gras and fat into a strainer over a large bowl. Repeat 
with the two remaining batches of foie gras. (Save the fat for an- 
other purpose—foie gras fat is the most delicious there is.) 

Ina six- to twelve-quart stockpot, bring four quarts of water to 
the boil, add a tablespoon of salt, and cook the egg pasta until al 
dente, tender but still quite firm. This should take between three 
and six minutes, depending on the thickness of the pasta. Drain 
and add to the mushrooms and cream in the sauté pan. 

Toss over low heat. Adjust the seasoning, adding salt and fresh- 
ly ground pepper as needed. Add the cubes of foie gras (leaving 
behind most of the fat that has collected on the plate), and toss 
gently until everything is very warm. Toss with the chervil or pars- 
ley. Serve on six heated plates or pasta bowls. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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No additives are in our 
tobacco, for true taste. 


Is your skin sensitive or 
is the world making it that way? 


Does your skin change 
its mind a lot? 


To your skin the world 
is a hostile place. 
Pollutants, stresses, 
hormonal shifts, aging, 
travel, even weather 
changes all attack 
your skin's ability to 
protect itself. 

The way the world is 
going, sensitive skin 
may soon become 
the norm. 


The skincare scientists 
at La Prairie are now 
about to make a 

world of difference 
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Would 

you like a 
3-day trial? 
Visit the La Prairie 


counter at 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 


While supplies last. 
1 per customer. 


Some of the special 
botanicals in our 
Suisse De-Sensitizing 
Systeme formulas. 
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long 
cistance 


Down-to-there hair 
was the crowning 
clory of the spring 
collections. 


Stylists seemed to be channeling Cher this 
season, relying on extensions to add seri- 
ous footage faster than you can say “I’m 
letting it grow.” While locks were Pre- 
Raphaelite wavy on several runways, the 
prevailing look was poker straight. Any 
rules for would-be Rapunzels? Eugene 
Souleiman, who extended models’ hair at 
Louis Vuitton, says, “Do whatever you 
want—just make sure it moves.” 
WHERE TO GET SAME-DAY WAIST- 
SKIMMING TRESSES: 
MANHATTAN 
Mario Nico Salon; (212) 727-8464. Tom 
Heinz’s customized, real-hair clip-ons are 
user-friendly: “Iron them, curl them, 
shampoo them, put them on and take 
them off yourself.” 
Lisa Mitchell Salon; (212) 982-0085. 
Known for her editorial work, Mitchell 
practices her extension expertise at her re- 
cently opened salon. She’ll fashion falls 
“to the floor!” if need be. 
LOS ANGELES 
Monica Selanikio; (310) 629-1983. This 
on-the-run freelancer (reach her direct on 
her cell phone) works with L.A.’s heavy 
hitters, from Art Luna to Estilo Salon, 
and (the ultimate convenience) she makes 
house calls.—NANCY SERANO 
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LONG STORY: 
WHETHER THE 
REAL THING (LEFT) 
OR EXPERTLY 
EXTENDED (INSET), 
HAIR IS GOING TO 
GREAT LENGTHS 
THIS SPRING. 
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Whether glazed with a matte 
finish, or buffed to a high 
gloss, nails are lightening 


up and getting pretty. 


ever underestimate the importance of nails. Peo- 
ple notice,” asserts Marian Newman, technical 
and training director of United Beauty Products 
Ltd., one of the largest professional nail-care com- 
panies in the U.K. British Vogue would agree: 
The magazine received numerous complaint let- 
ters after featuring a cover model with rather un- 
kempt hands. Newman has remedied the situation for such nail-in- 
clined covers as the June ’98 close-up of Kate Moss (“Just one nail 
shows, but it counts!””) and December’s Nicole Kidman shot. In 
both cases, the nails are noticeable: pale, clean, and pretty. “I used 
Kyido products—a line we just launched that’s based on natural nail 
care,” explains Newman, who sees “natural” (almost an oxymoron 
in the beauty realm) as a growing trend. Kidman’s nails were fin- 
ished off with a delicate, matte polish—the same one that Newman 
used for Antonio Berardi’s spring runway show—in a shade she calls 
“unglazed porcelain.” “The models went mad for it backstage, but 
Thad only one bottle! After being fussed over so much, I think they 
love looking unadorned.” 

Fussing over your nails, however, is really what the new trend is all 
about. “People spend loads of time and money on their faces, and 
forget what a beating their hands take,” Newman adds. Her plans to 
change that include customer education and the aforementioned Kyi- 
do line (01144-177-353-1881 for more information), which was de- 
signed to be “a facial for the hands.” Other companies are joining in: 
OPI has developed Avoplex, a complete hand and nail “nourishing” 
treatment system; Christian Dior’s Créme Abricot is a “nutritional 
cream” for the cuticles; and Philosophy’s kit, dubbed “The Hand- 
book,” is all about “healthy, pink nails,” in the words of founder and 
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in the buff 


by Wendy Schmid 


co-owner Cristina Carlino. Newman’s own current manicure, a mod- 
ern French, appears deceptively maintenance-free. “There’s inten- 
sive grooming behind it,” she assures. The look (a near-transparent, 
shimmery white enamel on the tip, beneath one coat of sheer irides- 
cence, “the subtle kind that just shows off a tinge of pink, blue, or yel- 
low when it catches light”) has caught on Stateside, too. 

“People see me doing this kind of French, and they all want it,” 
says Galina Olshanetsky at New York’s Salon AKS, where her client 
roster includes Julianna Margulies, Janet Jones Gretzky, and Bob- 
bi Brown. “The old way is dated. This looks best on shorter nails,” 
offers Olshanetsky. “It’s for women who are active but want to look 
groomed.” The modern French is equally popular at J. Sisters In- 
ternational salon in Manhattan, where grooming has been elevated 
to an art form (manicures and pedicures can last a painstaking one- 
and-a-half to two hours). “But remember,” warns resident nail ex- 
pert Jonice Padilha, “darker polish can absorb light and diminish im- 
perfections. So the more transparent you go, the better shape nails 
have to be in.” The flip side: Those who regularly wear dark enamel 
may find their nails temporarily stained by it. Taking a break from 
paint altogether fades stains and helps nails stay healthy. “In the 
meantime,” Padilha says, “you can buff.” 

No longer the domain of male doctors, dentists, and hyper- 
hygienic CEOs, buffing is the whitest shade of pale among spring’s 
lighter looks. Female fans include Uma Thurman and Toni Brax- 
ton—both clients of L.A.—based nail pro Georgyanna Giardini. 
“The foundation is always meticulous grooming,” says Giardini. 
The basics: clean white tips and a high-gloss finish, created by us- 
ing both linen and leather buffers. Her easy-to-follow steps for the 
season’s essential manicure: File before soaking (wet nails expand, 
becoming soft and fragile); a squarish-oval shape is prettiest (don’t 
file the sides—it causes breakage); keep cuticles immaculate; re- 
move creams or oils before whitening tips; massage cuticle cream 
in nightly; don’t buff too often, as it can thin the nail. According to 
Giardini, many clients become buffing converts because the effects 
last up to a month. And once nails are in great shape, polish—par- 
ticularly dark shades—becomes akin to a fit woman wearing a big 
T-shirt at the gym. Why hide perfection? beauty » 112 
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CRAIG CUTLER; manicure, Deborah Lippmann for Hard Candy. 
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monopoly as the official face of Estée Lauder 

has come to an end. There’s a new model mak- 

ing her debut this month for the cosmetics be- 

hemoth, and her name is Karen Graham. The dif- 

ference between the two women couldn’t be more 
striking: Hurley, as most everyone in the Free World knows, is a 
tantalizing brunette who wears daredevil Versace, lives with Hugh 
Grant, and has a bemused smile that seems to say, “I know exactly 
what you’re thinking.” Graham, on the other hand, is blonde and 
delicate, not a bit curvaceous, and more likely to be found standing 
in a rushing upstate New York river, wearing a floppy hat and chest- 
high rubber waders—fly-fishing. Oh, and another significant differ- 
ence: Hurley is 33; Graham is 53. 

If the name Karen Graham rings a bell, there’s a good reason. 
(If it doesn’t, ask your mother.) Between 1971 and 1985 she was 
the face of Estée Lauder, appearing in hundreds of print ads shot 
by Victor Skrebneski, the Chicago photographer whose “aspira- 
tional” ads made Graham (and Willow Bay and Paulina Porizko- 
va after her) something of an icon. If you believed the pictures of 
Graham standing against a baroque gilt console in an impossibly 
beautiful Manhattan apartment, or posed on a perfectly manicured 
lawn with a couple of grazing sheep in the background, she led the 
ultimate charmed life. “I love to make women look beautiful,” says 
Skrebneski. “I don’t like the images where the girls look drugged. 
What do they call it? “Heroin chic.’ ” 

Throughout the seventies, Skrebneski’s unapologetically aristo- 
cratic images of Graham sold virtually everything Estée Lauder had 
to sell. But Graham also sold magazines, lots of them, appearing on 
the cover of Vogue, for example, an unprecedented 20 times. Allure’s 
creative director, Polly Mellen, then a Vogue fashion editor, explains 
why. “Karen was not a goody-goody, but her face gave off ‘Miss Amer- 
ica,’ which appealed to everybody, including Middle America. She 
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; could sell cosmetics, she 
could sell covers, she 
could sell anything. But it 
was funny—Karen didn’t 
think she was a beauty. 
From the waist up she thought she was fine, but she was convinced 
she had bad legs. [Pause.] Well, they weren’t Patti Hansen’s.” 

Graham would never have made it to Estée Lauder or Vogue in 
the first place if she hadn’t gone shopping at Bonwit Teller one day in 
1969 and grown so impatient waiting for the down elevator that she 
took the stairs, where she bumped into another impatient woman, 
Eileen Ford. “We started chatting on the stairs,” recalls Graham, “and 
by the time we got to the street she had pulled out her card and said, 
“My name is Eileen Ford. I have the best modeling agency in the world. 
Think about being a model.’ ” Graham thought about it for two weeks. 

In those days modeling was hardly the financial windfall it is today. 
“The going rate for a new model was $40 an hour,” says Graham. 
But it was more lucrative than teaching high school French, which is 
why Graham had come to New York—after picking up one degree 
from the University of Mississippi, another from the Sorbonne. “I 
was working as a bookkeeper while I was looking for a teaching po- 
sition,” she recalls, “and I had a little apartment in the city with a mat- 
tress on the floor. I thought, Gosh, wouldn’t it be great to have a chest 
of drawers to put my clothes in? Maybe I’ll model for two or three 
months to get a bit of money to buy some furniture.” 

One of Graham’s early advocates was Irving Penn. “I was hired 
by Mr. Penn to do an ad for some kind of hair product, I think, and 
after the shoot he pulled me aside and said, ‘I think you have a love- 
ly look. Would you be interested in doing some work for Vogue 
with me?’ So he sent me to see Diana Vreeland, but she sent word 
back that I was too small-framed—remember, this was the time of 
Veruschka, and I was five foot seven and weighed 110.” But Penn 
persisted, sending Graham back to Vreeland three beauty» 114 
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Courtesy of Condé Nast archives. 


SuxeTEENT 
TREATMENT 


beauly 


times, until the legendary editor finally relented for a Zandra Rhodes 
fashion shoot in 1970. In 1971, when Grace Mirabella replaced 
Vreeland, Graham’s stock at Vogue went through the roof. As 
Mellen recalls, “Karen was Grace’s muse.” 

Simultaneously, Estée Lauder began to use Graham more and 
more and more. But the company was paying her only a day rate. 
“So I went to Eileen,” recalls Graham, “and said, ‘I’m losing a lot 
of my other beauty business because I am becoming known as the 
Estée Lauder girl. Do you think that we could approach the Laud- 
ers and tell them that I either have to work for them less or get paid 
more?’ And Eileen said, ‘You're talking 
contract?’ And I said, ‘I guess I am.’ Even 
though she was a little bit scared, because 
in those days that just wasn’t done, Eileen 
did it.” In 1973, Graham got her first con- 
tract—for $40,000. By the end of her 
tenure at Lauder, Graham’s annual con- | 
tract was in the six figures: “But not,” she 
hastens to add, “in the high six figures.” 

With success came the inevitable at- 
tention of high-profile men. And in 1974, 
Graham married Delbert Coleman (a 
“controversial dealmaker,” according to * 
Forbes), aman she now refers to simply 
as “the tycoon,” and moved into his op- 
ulent Upper East Side town house. Ina 
July 15, 1975, article in Forbes, the mag- 
azine claimed that Graham “reflects the dream 
conveyed by her ads.” And then it quoted the 
newly married model, who gushed, “For us, life 
is a constant vacation.” But it wasn’t true. Gra- 
ham felt like a trophy wife. “I didn’t so much 
marry him as he married me,” she says. “You 
know, sometimes people think that models are 
the image they see in the magazines. Certainly 
the tycoon married me thinking I was the 
woman in the Estée Lauder ads.” 

After her divorce, there was a whirlwind ro- 
mance with David Frost, who proposed with- 
in months. But Graham vacillated, marrying 
instead—“under pressure from my family”—an old beau from 
Mississippi. Of the decision not to marry Frost, she now says, ~ 
“He was a wonderful man. I made mistakes.” The second 
marriage also ended in divorce, before Graham’s son—now a co- 
lege sophomore—was born. 

Unlucky in love, with her career drawing to a close, Graham found 
herself living alone in a garden apartment on the Upper East Side in 
the mid-to late eighties, smoking cigarettes and feeling sorry for her- 
self. “I was actually thinking of getting a facelift,” she confesses. 

Instead, in 1991 she decided to say goodbye to all that and went 
looking for a new life, which she found 101 miles north of Manhat- 
tan, in Rosendale, New York, where she bought a 1669 stone house 
on four wooded acres overlooking a river. “I just decided to become 
a trout bum,” says Graham, who took up fly-fishing in the seventies 
when she bought a cabin on a river in Mississippi for her parents and 
ended up spending a lot of time there. “One Christmas,” she recalls, 
“my brother gave each of us a fly rod, and I think everybody else’s 
ended up in the back of their closet. But I stuck with it.” 

Graham was able to pursue her revised version of the good life be- 
cause, unlike many models, she was financially secure. “From the be- 


A GOOD CATCH: 
NEARLY 25 
YEARS AFTER 
HER AD FOR 
ESTEE LAUDER’S 
ALIAGE, A SPORT 


AVID FLY-FISHER 
KAREN GRAHAM 
STRIKES THE 
SAME POSE— 


RESILIENCE 
LIFT CREME. 
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ginning, I had an accountant who made me put half of everything I 
made into a pension plan,” she says. “I'd be all excited about how 
much money I had made that year, and he would say, “You’re a mod- 
el, and you don’t know this, but it could end tomorrow. So write me 
acheck.’ That’s the best thing that ever happened to me.” 
Graham’s passion for fly-fishing is intense. “The trout stream is my 
real serenity,” she says. “I go out into the water, and I really immerse 
myself in nature. It almost has a Zen quality.” Certainly it’s not about 
fishing, at least the way most of us think of fishing: Like most serious 
fly fishermen, Graham always releases what she catches. 
Shortly after arriving in Rosendale, Graham met a veteran 


who had been teaching fly-fishing since 1978. His name was 
Bert Darrow, and he wanted to open a fly-fishing school with 
' Graham as his partner. So the two opened Fly Fishing with 
Bert & Karen, which offers a two-day crash course for $300. 
», “We furnish all the equipment,” says Graham, who spends her 
winters tying flies by hand. 

Although she reports that she’s perfectly content with 
her life in the country, Graham also confesses that she was 
excited when Robert Luzzi, the senior vice president of Es- 
tée Lauder, called last summer to say the company was 
launching a new product for which Elizabeth Hurley was- 
n’t right. Would Graham consider returning to modeling 
for the product’s print and television campaign? After Luzzi 
explained the product, Graham 
( ee said, “Let’s do it.” 

“ The product, called Resilience Lift 
Creme, is being targeted toward 
women in their forties, fifties, and six- 
_ ties. “It’s for all women who are about 
to experience or are currently in one 
of the stages of menopause,” explains 
Lauder’s Daniel Maes, vice president 
of research and development. “You 
know, around the age of 35 women 
start to lose estrogen, and when that 
happens you can have extreme dry- 
ness, sagginess, discoloration in the 
skin. What we have come up with is 
acream that doesn’t have hormones 
in it but actually helps the skin repro- 
duce what’s been missing.” Accord- 
ing to Estée Lauder’s president, Dan Brestle, the company expects 
to sell some $20 million worth of Resilience Lift Creme this year. 

After Graham agreed, Luzzi put in a call to Skrebneski (who 
had stopped working for Estée Lauder when Porizkova retired 
in 1993) and decided to reprise an ad shot in 1975 for Aliage, an 
Estée Lauder sport fragrance, that showed a 30-year-old Graham 
standing in a rushing river in rubber waders—fly-fishing. 

Asked what it was like to be back in front of the camera after so 
many years, Graham says, “I loved it. But what I loved most was 
that I wasn’t being asked to try to look like somebody I’m not. There 
was no pressure to try to look younger, because this product is for 
women my age. Plus, it was really nice to be able to promote some- 
thing that I believe in. And what I believe in is that women my age 
should feel great about themselves. You know, a lot of women my 
age underestimate themselves, and I think it’s important to get the 
message out there that we’re vital, we’re active, we’re important, 
and we’re beautiful.” vogue beauty »121 
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SKREBNESKI/courtesy of Estée Lauder. 


E ON, A Patient # 25824 


CHIEF CONCERN-— EARLY SIGNS OF AGING: HOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAM: 

Brown discoloration on cheeks and bridge of nose due to sun damage. Dr. Murad’s Normal/Combination Skincare Regimen 

Skin feels dry. Loss of firmness. Wants protection against further : . 

signs of aging. STEP 1 CLEANSE Murad Refreshing Skin Cleanser 
STEP 2 TONE Murad Hydrating Toner 

MEDICAL HISTORY: 34 years old. Good general health. No known STEP 3 TREAT Murad Combination Skin Formula 

skin allergies. History of excess sun exposure. TREAT Murasome Eye Complex 10 


STEP 4 MOISTURIZE Murad Skin Perfecting Lotion 
PHYSICAL EXAM: Normal/Combination skin with sun damage 


‘ 3 ; : STEP 5 PROTECT Murasun Daily Sunblock with 
and signs of premature aging, characterized by dehydration Evare| tloxid SPF 15 
post-inflammatory hyperpigmentation. antioxidants 
DR. MURAD’S RECOMMENDATION: Follow prescribed daily RESULTS AFTER TWO WEEKS: Sun damage visibly 
skincare regimen. Avoid excess sun exposure. Use sunblock reduced. Skin is softer, smoother and more hydrated. 
year round. Clarity and tone significantly improved. 
CLEANSE TONE TREAT §& MOISTURIZE PROTECT murabD. 


DEVELOPED BY A DOCTOR 


CALL 1-888-98-MURAD FOR YOUR PERSONAL EVALUATION OR TURN THE PAGE NOT A COSMETICS COMPANY 


Alma Eaton is one of Dr. Murad's patients. She is wearing no make-up and her image has not been retouched. Photo depicts results after only two weeks. 
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AFFILIATED SKINCARE 


FREE PERSONALIZED SKINCARE EVALUATION 


Dr. Howard Murad is one of the country's foremost authorities on 
skincare. He has treated more than 40,000 patients in his practice 
and continues to conduct extensive research to develop scien- 
tifically advanced health, beauty and personal care products. Dr. 
Murad’s comprehensive approach, innovative formulas and exclusive 


delivery systems have produced dramatic results restoring and 
sustaining beauty and wellness for people around the world. The 
following are the questions he asks his new patients in his Los 
Angeles office. In order to evaluate your skin properly, we need all 
the following information: 


PATIENT INFORMATION 


Name: Age (/mportant): ___ Sex: OF Om 
Address: City: State:______ Zip Code: 
Telephone number: ( ) e-mail address: 


Are you using Retin-A’°O, Renova’O, Benzoy! Peroxide O, or another skin medication? 


Do you take birth control pills? Dyes Ono Are you pregnant or breast feeding? Dyes Ono 


1. Your skin is: (Please check only one) 3. Sensitivity: 
A 0 Somewhat oily in the T-zone but not all over 
8 1 Undeniably oily all over, even the cheek area 
c D1 Noticeably dry all over 

D CD Oily or normal with patches of dry areas 

€ 1 Not too oily and not too dry anywhere 


5. After washing your skin is: 


A 11 Your skin never breaks out in a rash (Check only if applicable) 


when using new soaps or perfumes A 1 Oily in theT-zone a few hours later 
8 C1 Oilyall over in about 10 minutes 
c O Flaky 


D C1 Very irritated and red 


8 (1 Your skin rarely breaks out in a rash 
when using new soaps or perfumes 


c D1 Your skin a/ways breaks out in a rash 
when using new soaps or perfumes 


2. Acne Breakouts: (Check only if applicable) 4. Your pores are: 6. Do seasonal changes affect 
A 1 You have breakouts once in a while (Look closely in a well-lit mirror) your skin? 
8 (1 You are prone to breakouts A D1 Barely noticeable A [1 Yes. | am drier in the winter and 
at least once a month F more oily in the summer. 
: 8 [1 Larger around the nose and chin area ‘| i 
Cc C1 You have persistent acne 8 [1 No. |! do not notice a difference. 


oO 


D Large and visible all over 


SPECIAL CONCERNS i 


You have areas of darker brown (not red) discoloration. 


O yes 
Oj no 


8. If you hold the underside of your right forearm against the top 
of your left forearm the top seems darker and more freckled. 

A 1 yes 

8 01 no 


9. Pinch the skin on the top side of your hand. Does it take longer 
than 1 second to bounce back? 

O yes 

O no 


o> 


EVALUATING YouR OverR-ALL HEALTH [i 


13. How often do you exercise? 
A C1 Frequently 

8 CO Occasionally 

c O Rarely to never 


A O18 glasses a day 
B [14 glasses a day 
c O11 glass a day 


Mail it in: 
Murad, Inc. Attn: Dept. MD25 
P.O. Box 1630 
Manhattan Beach, CA 90267 


14. How much water do you drink? 


Fit. Out THE Form Anb Contact Us For Your FREE EVALUATION 


Call it in: 


1-888-98-MURAD 


Ask about our special offer 


10. Lightly brush a make-up brush across your eyelid. 
Does your skin feel less “firm” than it used to? 

A (J yes 

8B J no 


11. Look in the mirror. Smile and squint, then release. 
Do you notice signs of aging around the eye area? 

a 0 yes 

8 O no 


12. None of these concerns apply to you but you are 
still interested in general preventative maintenance. 

a 1 yes 

8 0 no 


15. Do you currently take vitamins? 16. How would you describe 
your overall level of stress? 


A Dyes OL 

8 Ono ss 
8 0 Medium 
c OHigh 


Go to: 
www.murad,com 


Fax it in: 


1-888-24-MURAD 


It won’t land you tons of dates. 
It’s a shame too, because you’d have been on time. 
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WHERE YOU MEET...YOUR OTHER FACE 
NEW YORK « PALM BEACH « BAL HARBOUR + SOUTH COAST PLAZA +» HOUSTON 


SHOP AT HOME: 1-800-348-3332 


From the world’s premier pen maker, a line of functionally elegant Swiss watches. 
Presenting the new Swiss made Sonoma” Series for him & her. 1.800.ATCROSS. 
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BON MARCHE 
LAZARUS 


AVAILABLE AT: 


BURDINES 
GOLDSMITH’S 
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Advertisement 


You can lose | You must try 
over 2 inches in 3 weeks this hair spray 
A scientific study showed Body Sculpture fat reduction cream users lost an average Tired of not 
of 2.1 inches from each thigh in only 3 weeks. In another study, subjects lost being able 
inches and reduced up to 14% of the fat layer from the stomach and up to 15% to recreate 
from the arms in 30 days. Four week supply, $25 + s/h. Free 30-day supply _ that salon 
of Fat Reduction Capsules (a $19.95 value) if you order now! Call toll-free style at 
1-800-945-5822. For more information call 1-800-811-5631.Visit our Web site, home? Try 
www. lifestylesmall.com ay new Salon 
iE Grafix Shaping 
e __neressneese ] SHAPING Hair Spray. 
APNG HAIR Its advanced 
SPRAY SPRAY flexible formula 
allows you 
inter’s best beauty and health id on pen 
eae winter's best b fy an health ideas ° bese 
Hollywood juice diet: ° cam, _ Testyle again if 
S1X days to success aap 
The Six Day BioDiet ; as 
Aspen Spa Program helps Fight fat naturally sticky, 
you safely lose up to with FTF! humidity resistant, and it 


14 pounds in just 6 days. 
The scientifically form- 
ulated program consists 
of 18 fruit and vegetable 
juices, lemon tea, and 
vitamin and mineral sup- 
plements combined with 
the safe and natural 
dietary ingredients Citrimax® and ChromeMate®. 
The supplements work to jump start the body’s 
cleansing process and stabilize your metab- 
olism. Call 1-800-642-7979 to order for $79.95 
+ $11.95 s/h (Visa, MC, Discover) or send ck/m.o. 


holds all day. Terrific for 
all hair types and styles. 
Professional salon quality 
at a fraction of the price. 
Available at Kmart, Eckerd 
Drug, Brooks Drug, Arbor, 
Longs Drug, Ralphs, Marc’s, 
Osco, Say-on, Albertson’s, 
Revco, and CVS stores. 
Or for a retailer near you, 
call 1-800-542-5903. 


You can lose weight without 
giving up your favorite foods! 
All-natural FTF™ is the purest 
liquid Chitosan — a fat absorbing 
fiber — to help you lose weight. 
Simply add FTF to your favorite 
non-dairy drink. Not suitable for 
people with shellfish allergies. 

1 month’s supply (2 oz. bottle) 
$39.95 + $6.95 s/h. Send ck/m.o. 


for $91.90 to BioDiet/TMG, 2280 University 
Drive, Newport Beach, CA 92660. 30-day money- 
back guarantee (less s/h). www.shopwithease.com 


for $46.90 to FTF/TMG, Inc., 2280 University Drive, 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 or call 1-800-357-5522 
(Visa, MC, Discover). 30-day money-back guarantee 
(less s/h). Visit www.shopwithease.com 


Take Note: for a fresh approach 
try AT Cross and Skechers. 


[WCET breakthroughs 


Firmer breasts with IGIA Figura 


Beautiful, firmer, younger-looking breasts are only two easy steps away thanks 
to a breakthrough from Swiss scientists. IGIA Figura Breast Firming Cream uses 
all-natural ingredients, essential oils, protein and Vitamins A 
and E to increase moisture and circulation. Apply Figura Day 
Cream in the morning and concentrated Figura Night Serum 
in the evening. $39.95 + $6.95 s/h. Call 1-800-480-3650, 
or send ck/m.o. to IGIA Direct, Dept. VGWFG1, 244 Madison 


Troubled by Cellulite? 


Try the IGIA Cellulift Massage System 


This exciting breakthrough system helps improve 
the unsightly appearance of cellulite by applying 
the unique combination of a massager, heat and 
suction to the affected areas. With regular use on 
hips, thighs and buttocks, Cellulift gives your 


End the struggle with 


unwanted hair—painlessly 
The Epil-Stop Ultra system with 


Vitamin E and aloe vera works 
from the hair shaft to get rid of 
unwanted hair on your face and 
body without irritating your skin. 


Simply smooth on the fragrant 
Hair Removal Cream, then follow 
Free Thigh Cream 
with order ($20 
Call 1-800-986-9788, 
or send ck/m.o. to 
| Madison Ave., Ste. 219, 
~ N.Y, NY 10016. 


up with Epil-Stop Inhibitor Spray 
value). $29.95 
Health Direct, Inc., 


to retard new growth. 
(hing Gras) 
SS 
+ $5.95 s/h. 
=. Dept. VGWES1, 244 


Ave., Ste. 


skin a tighter, smoother and firmer look. Result: 
it helps to temporarily reduce the appearance of 
fat cells. $99.95 + $9.50 s/h. Free Cellulift 
Massage Gel with order. Call 1-800-354-1794, 
or send ck/m.o. to IGIA Direct, Dept. VGWCT1, 
10 Bond St., Ste. 296, Great Neck, NY 11021. 


219, N.Y., NY 10016. : 


Open 
your 
eyes to 
luscious 
lashes 


Get long, 
luscious 
lashes —fast. 


The secret? A revolutionary, 
new, heated eyelash curler 
from IGIA. This low-voltage, 
battery-operated curler warms 
the non-stick silicone pad to curl 
lashes. More effective than manual ones, 
this curler sets your lashes for the whole day! 
In seconds long lasting curly lashes are yours! 
$29.95 + $4.95 s/h. Free with purchase— 
Revolution Eyes Volumizing Mascara and 
Conditioning Gel (a $20 value). call 
1-800-986-9791, or send 
Py Sa ck/m.o. to IGIA Direct, 
FUN. 1 Dept. VGWECI, 244 
= Madison Ave., Ste. 
219, N.Y., NY 10016. 


Unit glides over skin, 
temporarily flattening 
the appearance of 
cellulite by means of 
heat and vacuum from 
front and rear rollers. 


Section Produced by Women’s Marketing, Inc. (203) 256-0880 (212) 673-4500 www.wminet.com 
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y Wendy Schmi 
St. Barth 


boutique pioneer 
Christiane Celle 
brings her unique 


hristiane Celle’s shops 
dot Nolita’s streets like 


. : a fashionable constella- 
island chie to tion: Calypso St. Barths 

5 and Jamin Puech on 

New \ rk S largest ~ Mott, Jade and Calypso 


1 Enfants on Mulberry, and a brand-new Ca- 
vet al \ | eI RO)KGMEE lypso on Broome. Visit, and it’s easy to see 
¥ i that their very French owner is an island girl 
alle | eN pati S | 1eP at heart: There’s a breezy openness to each 
/ store’s layout and staff—a welcome mat miss- 
Fase b eau ty bea { . ing in so many other Manhattan boutiques— 
a ; pao as well as an exotic mix of color and cultures. 
i yas iat : a <S Not surprisingly, Celle’s clientele is loyal, high- 
3 Sih “SI profile (Helena Christensen, Sandra Bul- 
lock, BELOW LEFT), and increasingly de- 
manding. “Business has boomed, and I need 
more room to spend time with my cus- 
tomers—to keep them happy!” laughs Celle, 
whose plans to appease include the new 
2,000-square-foot Calypso, complete with 
lounging couch (“for boyfriends and hus- 
bands”), beauty additions (two new signature 
fragrances and T. LeClerc face powders), and , 
Balthazar nearby (“to pop over for coffee”). 
Celle, a former freelance fashion stylist, has 
come a long way from the French West In- 
dies, where the original Calypso (stocked with 
exotic hand-loomed sarongs, and since sold 
to a friend) drew jet-set vacationers and held 
its own alongside Hermés and Versace. The 
spirit of the new shop is that of a sophisticat- 
ed forties general store, outfitted with antique 
cabinets, oversize mirrors, and European im- 
ports that have been given the Celle touch: 
Glen Prince skirts from Scotland will come 
not in conservative grays and browns but in 
pastels like lilac, blue, and yellow. “Colors,” 
she reminisces, “you’d find in the islands.” 


‘1 DON T WEAR FOUNDATION. 
BLUSH, OR LIPSTICK,” SAYS 
CELLE. “JUST T. LECLERC 
FACE POWDER [RIGHT; 212/ \ 
274-0449] AND CHANEL 'S 
DARK-BROWN EYE PENCIL 
WHEN | GO OUT AT NIGHT.” 


“TAINOS BODY OIL FROM 
ST. BARTH [LEFT] IS GREAT 
FOR SUMMER-DRY SKIN, 
AND IT GIVES YOUR LEGS A 
MICE GLOSS.” (212/274-0449) 


Celle is a die-hard Kiehl's fan: “I like the simplicity 
of the line, since | have two kids [she’s married to 
photographer Antoine Verglas] and don’t have 
hours to spend in front of the mirror.” Her Kiehl’s 5 , 
picks include Ultra Facial Moisturizer; Rosewater Facial 
Freshener-Toner; Deluxe Hand & Body Lotion in Cucumber. 
(800/KIEHLS-1) Other Celle favorites: Tarina Tarantino jeweled 
hairpins and Nicolas Audy-Rowland’s Apple Aloe Gel (212/274- 
0449); Frédéric Fekkai Technician Shampoo and Conditioner: “I 
just finger-comb and air-dry—as if I’m on the beach.” (888/ 
FFEKKAI); “My pashmina wraps come everywhere with me. | 
carry 60 different shades at my stores, and they always sell 
out.” (212/274-0449; 212/965-0990) 


COOK. Details, stores, see In This Issue. 
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Timothy Johnson for Utopia, NYC; Bullock: GREGG DEGUIRE/Zuma Press; 


fo 


Asa child growing up in the South of France, Celle could literally smell the nearby a Soe es 
city of Grasse—the perfume-manufacturing capital of the world. Her collaboration | ert 

with famed perfumer Francis Camail produced Calypso Mimosa in 1995. “I knew it | % oe 
was right when my friend Gilles DuFour [Karl Lagerfeld’s former righthand man] ap- : 
proved,” says Celle of the fresh scent—a favorite with the fashion crowd. The ie bay YP! 
recently launched Jasmin (“made from a night flower, it's deeper and sweeter—for Daan 
evening”) and Violette (“supersexy, my current passion”) are already gaining fans. 


Christensen: GILBERT FLORES/Celebrity P' 


Celle: GRAHAM KUHN; hair and makeu 


Says Celle, “I think of them as small, medium, and large on the scent scale.” manroo® 
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POINT OF VIEW 
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ace it: By the time January blows in, the last thing on our mind 
is shopping for clothes. New Year’s resolutions? Check. A bit of 
belt-tightening? If we must. But a whole new wardrobe? Weren’t we 
just liberated from the checkout lines? 

That’s why Vogue has focused this month on only the true 
essentials—editing seven weeks of back-to-back runway shows 
down to a 60-second preview of spring. “Hit List” (page 124) is a 
high-impact honor roll of fifteen genuine must-haves. From the 
latest office uniform (sweater dressing) to revisionist black-tie (the 
New Age ball gown), these are the looks that define the season—no 
impulse buys, no wear-’em-once novelties. 

Another reason to raise a glass to 1999 is the phenomenal rise 
of bold, brilliant accessories. With heavenly heels and perfectly 
engineered handbags, designers have truly made this a year of 
beauty in small packages. (Need proof? Hands up if your most 
recent “had to have it” fashion moment involved an of-the- 
minute boot or a die-for-it bag.) After weeks of holiday excess, 
this comes as especially good news: Get yourself a pair of 
snakeskin stilettos, or a turquoise clutch, and—before the confetti 
hits the floor—you’ll be radically chic. We’ll drink to that. 
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tows" ate i ahs sieaeilete Sone heed 
slung pouch, the sharp stéel heel the swinging, 
_ sky-colored bag. Photographed by Raymond Meier. - 


FREEZE-FRAME 
High-definition shapes 
and living-out-loud colors 


“Sees 
an ultrawidé 


elastic on top, an in! y- 
black heel below. Shoe, 
about $445. Neiman 
Marcus. Pants by Chanel. 
Turquoise handbag 
(about $495) and camel 
slingbacks (about $295) 
by Gucci. Saks Fifth 
Avenue. Top and skirt 
by Gucci. Details, more 
stores, see In This Issue. 


Fashion Editor: Elissa Santisi 


ee 
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URBAN RANGER THis PAGE: Slung from the hips like a latter-day gunrunner’s, this Helmut Lang belt bag (about $155) has a safety 
catch—a strap that clasps around the thigh. Helmut Lang Store, NYC. Canvas coat, tank top, leather jeans by Helmut Lang. 
OPPOSITE PAGE: Bold—but not big—a square of persimmon orange punctuates low-key clothes. Louis Vuitton Mott bag, about $495. 
Louis Vuitton Boutique, SoHo NYC, or call (800) 847-2956. Top and shorts by Louis Vuitton. Details, see In This Issue. 
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STAND AND DELIVER Tis PAGE: Pick your uniform—then let your feet do the talking. Left, neon-yellow sandals with clear plastic straps 
are worn with a clean-lined suit. Shoes, Alain Tandowski, about $400. Mameg, Los Angeles. Suit and shirt by Guy Laroche. 
Right, Marc Jacobs's simple white blouse and gray skirt take flight when paired with his angular Butterfly stilettos. Shoes, about $325. 
Marc Jacobs Store, NYC. opposite PAGE: Miu Miu’s pouches and heels borrow ideas from athletic equipment, 
industrial gear, and military kits. Python and Velcro come together in a sneaker-accented sandal. Shoe, about $300. Belt bag, 


about $225. Miu Miu, SoHo NYC. Shirt and skirt by Miu Miu. Details, more stores, see In This Issue. 143 


PEEK-A-BOO Sunny shades of creamy yellow, gold, and white don't look naive when worn with see-through heels. 
THIS PAGE, from left: Plastic-strapped heels, Jil Sander, about $425. Jil Sander, Atlanta, Chicago. Top and skirt by Jil Sander. 
Clear thongs, Manolo Blahnik, about $415. Neiman Marcus, Beverly Hills. Sleeveless T-shirt and skirt by Jil Sander. 
OPPOSITE PAGE: A message from the anti-minimalist camp—Gucci's beaded slingbacks don’t skimp on the details. Shoes, about 
144 $650. Gucci boutiques. Glam hippie pants by Gucci. Details, more stores, see In This Issue. 


CITY SHARPSHOOTER A pop of grass-green color sharpens the point of attitudinal steel heels: Don’t mess with me. 
THIS PAGE: Shoes (about $375) and shoulder bag (about $450) by Calvin Klein. Calvin Klein, NYC. Tank and skirt by Calvin Klein 
Collection. opPosiTE PAGE: Mirrored and embellished, Fendi’s Indian-inspired bag plays off a slick olive shift 
for what Carla Fendi calls “third-millennium glamour.” Bag, about $1,675. Fendi-New York, NYC, or call (800) FENDI-NY. 
Dress by Michael Kors. Details, see In This Issue. 
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BEAUTY NOTE - 
Out of sight: For a f 
subtle look, True 
Illusion Makeup in True 
Buff, Wonder Curl 
Mascara in Very Black, 
and Moisture Whip 
Lipstick in Perle Rose. 
All by Maybelline. 


BEAUTY NOTE 

Mane event: Hair fell to 

supernatural lengths 

at the spring collections. 

Keep long hair in 

shape with Finesse Deep 
Fortifying Conditioner. 


BLUE BELLE THis PAGE: In a mod, mod world, Hermés’s sky-colored Trim Il bag swings with clean-edged 
sixties verve. Bag at Hermés boutiques, or call (800) 441-4488. Blue-gray coat by Louis Vuitton. 
OPPOSITE PAGE: Pack mentality? Louis Vuitton’s hiking-equipment-influenced waist pack is a giant leap away from 
silly-looking eighties fanny packs. Waist pack at Louis Vuitton boutiques, or call (800) 285-2255. 
Sleeveless top and trousers by Louis Vuitton. Details, see In This Issue. 149 


MIX MASTER THis PAGE: The recipe for a future classic? Take one retro toe, one cutting-edge heel, and add a dash of 
future flash with a hologram hue. Dolce & Gabbana slingback, about $520. Dolce & Gabbana Boutique, NYC. 
OPPOSITE PAGE: Celine's buttery bag is like a bike messenger’s—but upgraded with soft, pliable leather. Bag, about $750. 
Celine, NYC, San Francisco, Beverly Hills. Turtleneck and pants, Celine by Michael Kors. In this story: hair, Eugene 
Souleiman for Toni & Guy; makeup, Diane Kendal for Aveda. Details, more stores, see In This Issue. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
Futuristic spa dressing 
leaves aerobics-era 
Lycra in the dust. FROM 
tert: DENY Underwear's 
green sheer bra (about 
$32) and boy-cut briefs 
(about $38). Green, 
blue, and aqua layered 
dress by Issey Miyake. 
Issey Miyake Boutique, 
NYC. Details, see In 

This Issue. Photographed 
at the Therme Vals 

spa in Vals, Switzerland. 


Fashion Editor: 
Phyllis Posnick 


¥ x a ‘tee age? Three 

> eth - state-ot-the-art 
techniques take 

physical retinement 

\ to the next level. 
\ Photographed by 
ea Helmut Newton. 


Bodywork 


Physical therapy on fast-forward 


f you are the type of person who thinks there is an 

upside to throwing out your back or spraining your 

ankle—..e., having a good excuse to lie in bed as a 

loved one fluffs up your pillow, pours you tea, and 

answers your every whimper with “There, there, 

darling. More Icy-Hot?”—then do not bother to 

read on. The following information is about get- 

ting off your derriere quickly (in some cases, im- 

mediately) after a back spasm or other orthopedic 

injury. It is for insane people, like gymnast Kerri 

Strug, who think that they can actually “walk it off.” 

Insane, perhaps, but not altogether wrong. At 

sports-medicine clinics—which have sprouted up 

all over major cities in the past couple of 

years—ex-athletes turned medical experts are changing the way we 

think about sprains, strains, and fractures. Once the domain of pro 

ballplayers whose sore spines would mean millions of lost dollars if 

they didn’t return to the playing field fast, these clinics have long used 

sports equipment and sports-conditioning regimens to prevent and 

treat injuries. The rest of us, with equally sore (but presumably less 
precious) spines, just weren’t let in on the secret. 

That changed with the rise of killer gym classes and the notion that 
everyone is an athlete in her own right. Just as sports have affected 
how we dress and how we spend our weekends, they have also in- 
fluenced how we seek medical care. With more sports-medicine cen- 
ters strategically placed in health clubs, the obsessive StairMaster 
climber or the novice snowboarder who just wants to get back to 
work by Monday is no longer sheepish about checking into these bas- 
tions of athletic pain and suffering. In fact, recreational jocks and 
nonathletes now make up roughly 90 percent of patients. 

These are types who are willing to try methods that are, shall we 
say, aggressive. “People who expect a nice hot soak and a massage 
don’t do very well here,” says Vincent Perez, a physical therapist and 
director of the Columbia-Presbyterian Center for Sports Medicine, 
rehab center of the New York Yankees. “For back problems, it’s usu- 
ally two days’ rest, tops.” Actually, he prefers to get people moving 
the day of the incident. By asking them to try to walk, he is able to de- 
tect the root of the problem (“usually postural”). Then he’ll demon- 
strate exercises to stretch out the tissues that surround the pain and 
strengthen surrounding muscles to improve alignment. Leg fractures 
are usually fitted with a walking boot instead of a plaster cast; knee 
pain is treated with standing exercises. “It’s done ina very controlled 
approach,” assures William Levine, M.D., director of sports medi- 
cine at the center. “I prefer the term accelerated over aggressive.” 

Call it what you will, but it’s clear as soon as you walk through the 
door that wimps need not apply. Most rehab centers look like med- 
ically monitored gyms. Explains Rob Loeffler, M.D.., director of the 
University of Colorado Sports Medicine Clinic in Denver, sitting out 
after an injury can be counterproductive: Your joints get stiff; your 
muscles atrophy; by the time you’re on your feet again, you’re more 
vulnerable to another disastrous episode. Sticking to an exercise rou- 
tine seems to increase blood circulation, speed healing, and keep 
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STEAM HEAT 
Leave the plush 
white robes in 

the bathhouse: 
Things heat up at 
the hot spring 
when intricate lace- 
and-silk lingerie 

is recast in tough- 
girl army green. 
FROM LEFT: Black 
swimsuit, Speedo. 
Olive bra, Sabbia 
Rosa. Olive pants, 
Calvin Klein 
Collection. Green 
lace bra, DKNY 
Underwear. Olive 
pencil skirt, Calvin 
Klein Collection. 
Details, stores, 
see In This Issue. 


BACK TO 

THE FUTURE 

The Vigor 
Unweighting 
harness is 
attached to 

a treadmill, 
stabilizing fragile 
necks during 
exercise. LEFT: Bra, 
Prada, about 
$158. Prada, NYC. 
FAR LEFT: Josie 

by Natori bra 
(about $27) and 
thong (about $14). 
Bloomingdale's. 
Details, more stores, 
see In This Issue. 


your brain’s proprioceptive abilities in check. 

Props allow for functional training. This 
essentially means that a tennis player with ro- 
tator-cuff tendinitis won’t be simply raising 
her arms up and down but also throwing balls 
against a trampoline, even picking up a rack- 
et. “We work through bad techniques that 
led to the injury in the first place. For instance, 
rotator-cuff tendinitis is often the result of hit 
ting the ball too late,” says Robyn Stuhr, an 
exercise physiologist at the new Women’s 
Sports Medicine Center in New York City 
(who as a former national handball champ 
takes such injuries very seriously). 

While experts disagree on the value of 
fancier equipment, some centers also carry 
specially designed cardio machines that al- 
low patients to work out without putting stress 
on the injury. That injured tennis player might 
jog ona treadmill submerged in a water tank 
or equipped with a stabilizing harness. Oth- 
er centers might employ more exotic ma- 
chines, like the VAX-D. Patients lie on what 
looks like an examining table but is actually 
a mechanized surface that relieves pressure 
on the spine, says Lionel Bissoon, D.O., who 
uses the device, along with exercises, at New 
York Sports and Spine Complex. 

Of course, there are many clinics without 
the catchphrase “sports medicine” in their 
name that might also treat your pinched 
nerve as if your gold medal in funk aerobics 
were at stake. And, in fact, with less invasive 
orthopedic surgeries, aggressive rehab is be- 
coming the norm. Douglas N. Cutter, M.D., 
medical director of Chippenham Sports 
Medicine Center in Richmond, says it’s all 
in your attitude. “We don’t tell you that 
you'll be back in the gym in six to eight 
weeks; you tell us when you expect to do so. 
That’s the difference between conservative 
and aggressive treatment.” Or the difference 
between bedside pampering and rush-hour 
traffic on Monday. —JOANNE CHEN 


BRIGHT LIGHTS, 
BIG PRETTY 

The interior of 
Therme Vals’s hot 
springs bathhouse. 
FAR LEFT: Slathered 
in cooling gel, 

the first step in certain 
types of laser hair 

\ removal. Sheer 
two-tone thong 
briefs, Calvin Klein 
Underwear, $15 
Bloomingdale's. 
Details, more stores, 
see In This Issue. 


?..Beam 
Me Up 


Laser hair 
removal takes off 


icture an alien: 

huge head; 

cavernous al- 

mond eyes; thin, 

naked figure; bald skin. This ex- 

traterrestrial icon—presuming it’s 

just a projection of our future 

selves—implies a few things 

about what we think lies ahead, including the 

possibility that we will have bigger brains, see 

better, and have little use for couture. We will 
also be skinny and hairless. 

Lasers are the latest weapon in the fight to 
defuzz, and hair-removal centers are popping 
up nationwide like McDonald’s franchises. But 
are lasers really a permanent solution? “I hate 
to use the word permanent, because they’ve 
been on the market for only three years,” says 
Melanie Grossman, M.D., a Manhattan der- 
matologist. “Certain people get treated once 
or twice, and their hair doesn’t grow back—oth- 
ers just have a temporary loss.” 

According to New York dermatologist Deb- 
orah Sarnoff, M.D.., all lasers have potential 
side effects including hypo- and hyperpigmen- 
tation, blisters, scarring, swelling, folliculitis, 
and herpes outbreaks. Sarnoff says that bikini 
hair is the most responsive (for unknown rea- 
sons) and facial hair the least, because its growth 
is strongly controlled by hormones. Five dif- 
ferent categories of lasers are currently in use: 
The ruby laser (brand names include EpiTouch 
and EpiLaser) reportedly works best on peo- 
ple with dark hair and light skin. The alexan- 
drite (GentleLASE, Apogee, EpiTouch Alex) 
is more successful on some darker skin. The 
pulsed-light technique (EpiLight), which uses 
acomputer to adjust its wavelengths, isn’t tech- 
nically a laser but behaves similarly. Nd:YAG 
lasers (SoftLight, Medlite IV) are flexible 
enough for almost everyone, and the diode laser 
(LightSheer)—the newest category—is also the- 
oretically safe for most skin types. 

The high cost (ranging from $125 to 
$3,000 per session) and unpredictable suc- 
cess level of laser hair removal, however, sug- 
gest that the razor is safe from extinction. 
For now. —ANNE WEINTRAUB 
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FULLY CHARGED 
Strategically 

placed electrodes 
evaluate muscle 
movement, helping 
spagoers do 

the perfect sit-up. 
FROM LEFT: Pale-green 
and cream bra 
(about $203) and 
thong (about 

$262) by La Perla. 
La Perla boutiques. 
Camisole (about 
$27) and bikini briefs 
(about $13), Calvin 
Klein Underwear. 
Bloomingdale's. 

In this story: hair, 
Rick Haylor for 

John Frieda; makeup, 
Kay Montano 

for Trish McEvoy. 
Details, more stores, 
see In This Issue. 


>. Physical 


Education 


In search of a 
smarter workout 


hat will health 
clubs look like 
in the future? Will 
lunges be deemed 
dangerous and as rare as deep knee bends? 
Will the elliptical trainer stand idle in the 
corner as people line up behind a yet more 
amazing slimming machine? 
The answer may lie in electrodes. By hook- 
ing them up to muscles in motion, scientists 
ge a can determine which exercises are most effi- 
Ps cient, which are safest, and which are a waste 
of time—findings that will eventually affect 
workouts in health clubs everywhere. 
Recently, scientists at Centinela Hospital 
Medical Center Biomechanics Laboratory, 
in Inglewood, California, explored the cur- 
rent state of the abdominal workout. Elec- 
trodes were attached to the subjects’ ab- 
dominal muscles (all six of them) as they per- 
formed eight common midriff-toning 
exercises. Because each muscle sends out an 
electrical signal when it contracts, its move- 
ments were picked up by the electrodes, trans- 
mitted to a receiver, and displayed as waves 
on the computer monitor. The result? Noth- 
ing hardens the abs like a partial sit-up. When 
done correctly—knees bent, back straight, 
chin slightly tucked, hands loosely placed be- 
hind the head, with only the head and shoul- 
ders leaving the floor—it was the only exer- 
cise that conditioned all the ab muscles with- 
out straining the back. 
Maybe, in the health club of the future, the 
ab rollers will be the first to go. —JOANNE CHEN 
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As more of us view the signs of aging as symptoms of disease, 
doctors are serving up hormone cocktails to the under-40 set. 


But, asks Karen Stabiner, 1s 


Photographed 


everly Hills, the land of enhance- 
ment. Within a oneblock ra- 
dius, you can buya 
whole new look froma 
number of well-known 
designers—Armani, 
Chanel, Gucci, Prada, 
Uzzi Reiss. 
You haven’t heard of 
Reiss? Eavesdrop on any con- 
versation between two women who don’t 
feel as vibrant as they want to, and you’re likely to hear his name. His 
office is testimony to his popularity—a sprawling suite in a swank med- 
ical center, just around the corner from Rodeo Drive’s couture row. 
Reiss, like his designing neighbors, is selling a new look. The only dif- 
ference is that his tailoring works from the inside out. 

Reiss, an obstetrician-gynecologist, uses what he calls “antiaging” 
treatments, customized regimens of hormones and dietary supple- 
ments to slow the aging process. He estimates that he has turned back 
time for 4,000 women over the past fifteen years, and given what he 
says he can do, the demand is understandable: improve memory and 
concentration, enhance endurance, stomp out fatigue, rekindle a flick- 
ering sex drive, and iron out a woman’s mood swings. If that isn’t 
enough, he says he can also reduce body fat, increase lean muscle, 
and smooth out her skin—without a laser gun or scalpel. 

At this point anyone east of Las Vegas is proba- 
bly shaking her head and muttering about those 
weirdos on the West Coast. But Reiss is hardly alone. 
He is one of 4,500 doctors worldwide who belong 
to the American Academy of Anti-Aging Medicine, 
which started out in 1993 with only a dozen mem- 
bers. Since then, there has been an explosion in the 
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search for anything that will postpone the inevitable, and Reiss and 
some of his colleagues insist they have the answers. 

Most Western doctors wait for symptoms before they intervene, 
prescribing hormone-replacement therapy at menopause. But Reiss 
anda growing number of other antiaging specialists prefer to make 
a preemptive strike, just as a woman’s hormones begin their very 
gradual decline, in her late 20s or early 30s. Depending on whom 
you ask, it’s either a progressive new approach to health or an ex- 
tended, expensive game of roulette. Reiss says proudly that “most 
patients benefit” from his regimens—as do other proponents like Joe 
Raffaele, M.D., a partner at Anti-Aging Medicine Associates of 
Manhattan. But skeptics say it’s simply too soon to see the negative 
consequences that will surely materialize. Science has been slow to 
consider antiaging applications of hormones, and recent research 
on their uses in elderly patients “may not give immediate or final an- 
swers since [it] is fairly new,” say experts at the National Institute on 
Aging, which sponsored the studies. 

Nevertheless, waiting rooms like Reiss’s are filling up. His pa- 
tients aren’t interested in being conservative, not in a culture where 
youth trumps reason. Look at what happened to former Felicity 
writer Riley Weston, who got a $500,000 contract to write for Dis- 
ney, only to be condemned when she, the self-described nineteen- 
year-old whiz kid, was exposed as an elder stateswoman of 32. 
Younger-is-better is a fundamental rule, especially for women— 
whether you’re in Hollywood, Silicon Valley, or Wall Street. As long 
as an actress can play the wife of an actor twice her age, some women 
are willing to take a chance. 


Deborah, a slim 27-year-old with shiny blonde hair, startling blue eyes, 
and a poreless complexion, is one of them. Married for four years, 
the owner of a hip little cosmetics company, she is the kind of woman 
who makes envy an easy emotion. Butit (Continued on page 204) 
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e, guitar-strumming folkie turned herself into a 
phenomenon, complete with a new album, a 
ry, and an Ang Lee movie. Jonathan Van Meter 


ns all. Photographed by Steven Meisel. 


ewel climbs out of a big shiny black limousine dressed 
all in winter white. She straightens up, yanks her leather 
jacket into place, and wrinkles her pointy nose: “I hate 
getting out of limousines,” she says with a wisp of pok- 
er-straight blonde hair caught in the corner of her 
mouth. This coy complaint—not “Hello” or “Nice to 
meet you’—is her opener. Then, taking hold of my arm 
and glancing back at her carriage, she says, stabbing at 
irony, “I wish it was white with, like, neon lights under 
it.” Less a greeting than a self-conscious burst of flirty 
embarrassment, the subtext is clear: Please don’t think 
of me as a person who rides around in limousines. 
Aside from being inherently absurd, the limousine is a 
rock-star totem that sensitive, concerned, down-to-earth pop- 
folk singers like Jewel are not supposed to enjoy. Too fake. Too 
showy. Too Aerosmith. Like so many other freshly minted, pre- 
millennial stars, Jewel doesn’t want to be—or at least seem— 
was extremely, too... caught up. It was, after all, the excesses of the eighties that 
excruciatingly aware gave birth to the vague, new spirituality of the nineties that Jew- 
of how important el represents. And if there is one shred of consensus among the 
beauty was in a popular artists of the day, it’s that—from Brad Pitt to Puff Dad- 
womans life,” Jewel dy—they’re all, in one way or another, trying to keep it real. And 
soy Sik top and yet, here’s Jewel being delivered to me in front of a café on Sixth 
sects Mimic Avenue in Greenwich Village in a big, embarrassing black car. 
Stee ry The Atlantic Records executive who trails her in a se t 
Widdicomb sofa pane 
fronvwWealhiine: smaller car has come along to make introductions, enforce a 
strict schedule, and keep a nervous, watchful eye on the com- 
pany goods. No wonder. Jewel’s debut album, Pieces of You, 
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was recorded four years ago (when she was only nineteen) and was, 
at the time, regarded by Atlantic as a small but interesting project by 
an artist with a remarkable voice. The album gave birth to three huge 
hit singles and went on to sell ten million copies. The durability of 
those songs kept Pieces of You on the charts for more than three years. 
That, combined with Jewel’s comely, lip-biting, Lolita-esque videos, 
turned her into an icon, a sex symbol, franchise, and, some would say, 
cartoonish cliché of the white-gir-with-a-guitar phenomenon that has 
taken over the rock wing of popular music. 

The hick romanticism of her story—raised on a farm in Alaska 
with no television or running water and discovered at eighteen while 
living out of a van in San Diego—was too good to resist, and the 
press rode it hard. So hard, in fact, that the inevitable backlash set 
in. With surprising swiftness, her story turned against her, and by 
the time she landed on the cover of Time magazine as the face of 
the wildly successful all-girl Lilith Fair (IEWEL AND THE GANG, went 
the cover line), folks in the music industry were irked. It looked like 
a classic case of the pretty girl getting—in the infamous words of 
Courtney Love—the most cake. 


Be ewel is that strange type of star who, in person, does- 
n’t exactly look like herself. She is at once plain and 
striking. People often mistake her for Renée Zell- 
weger (and vice versa). Today, as she enters an emp- 
ty bistro, an unfriendly hostess does not recognize 
her. “No,” she says, “you can’t sit at a table unless 
you’re eating.” Silence. Instinctively, I sense a Do- 
you-have-any-idea-who-I-am? moment coming on. 
Then I remember: I’m with Jewel. After a quick flash 
of just-little-old-me charm, Jewel is shown to a table 
and served tea with honey. 

After more than three years of touring ceaselessly 
on one album, Jewel had grown weary of the grind, 
the hype machine. “It wasn’t fun anymore,” she says. “I 
was like, ‘I want to live in my car again. This is just too 
complicated.’ People were sick of it. was sick of hearing 
about myself. Especially the image I was getting back: ‘I’m a cartoon! 
Raised in Alaska by wolves!’ And when you look at my first record, 
it’s not good.” She laughs. “That record shouldn’t have sold ten mil 
lion copies. It wasn’t built for it. It’s like a Datsun station wagon win- 
ning the Indy 500. I didn’t make it with that intention. It was just a re- 
ally quick time capsule. It was where I was when I was nineteen. You 
go through a phase and you’re doing it publicly. I’ve come to realize 

that I’m not comfortable with the perception of me.” 

Which is what? I ask. 

“That I’m just this cute blonde folksinger who should be patted on 
the head,” she says. “That I’m nota thinking person. That my motto 
is like, ‘Candy bars for everybody!’ ” She laughs. “My music became 
so pat—the same songs, the same fucking story: I lived in my car, I’m 
from Alaska. I just needed a break from the whole damn thing before 
Inever wanted to sing again—ever. I needed a challenge.” 

The challenge materialized last spring in the form of an acting 
job. And not just any acting job, but the female lead in Ang Lee’s 
new film, Ride with the Devil, which opens in April, starring Skeet 
Ulrich, Tobey Maguire, and Jeffrey Wright. After charming inter- 
national film audiences with The Wedding Banquet and Eat Drink 
Man Woman, the Taiwan-born director was hired to direct Sense 
and Sensibility with brilliant results. The Ice Storm only furthered 
his reputation as one of the most interesting directors working to- 
day—with whom any young actress would drop everything to work. 

Casting a pop star in films often reads as a stunt—or, at best, a cyn- 
ical ploy to get the millions of adoring fans to the box office. So, on 
the face of it, it would seem out of character and unnecessarily risky 
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for Lee to hire Jewel as his lead—of a period piece, no less. The film, 
based on the novel Woe to Live On, by Daniel Woodrell, is a coming- 
of-age drama set during the Civil War amid the guerrilla warfare of 
the Kansas~Missouri border. Jewel plays a young widow who falls in 
love with a soldier played by Ulrich. 

“The more I make movies,” says Lee, “the more I believe that act- 
ingisn’t everything. I thought we had a lot to gain from her presence— 
the combination of her character, the way she was raised in Alaska, 
and her interpretation of the world. At the time she was more excit- 
ing than a whole lot of good actors in that age range. Plus, her virginal 
look was so right for the part.” Lee invested a lot in Jewel—reading 
with her, rehearsing one-on-one, even hiring an acting coach. After 
three months, he finally offered her the job. Still, “it was harder than 
I imagined it would be when we started rehearsals, because I was 
putting her up against some of the best young actors in the nation.” 

“It was a hard role,” says Jewel. “I had to hit a real high mark. It 
was a dramatic, tough, rich part. A lot of crying. Ang was so patient 
with me. I had to relearn everything. He would say, “You can’t move 
your eyes like that.’ Every tic, every mannerism. I had to learn to walk 
and talk differently—with an accent. And even then, my first day of 
shooting, I didn’t know what ‘hitting my mark’ meant. The other ac- 
tors were like, ‘Get her out of here.’ ” 

Says Tobey Maguire, who appeared in The Ice Storm and, most re- 
cently, Pleasantville, “Technically speaking, Jewel was very naive.” 
Coming onto the set, she was really frightened. “I was like, ‘Can she 
do this?’ ” In the end, he says, “she finished strong. Like, a hundred 
times better than I did on my first film. I really admire how much she 
grew in just a couple months.” 

“T took special care of her and tried not to spook her,” says Lee, on 
the phone from an editing room. “For the first week there was a lot 
of struggling, but I think she came out really good in the movie. I’m 
very pleased.” He laughs, now safely out of the woods. “Hiring Jew- 
el was a risk-taking experience, but very rewarding.” 


s everyone knows by now, Jewel Kilch- 
er was raised in a log cabin on an 800- 
acre homestead near Homer, Alaska. 
Her father, Atz Kilcher, was a social 
worker and a folksinger; her mother, Ne- 
dra Carroll, who is now her manager, 
also sang. Her grandfather Yule Kilch- 
er emigrated from Switzerland 
before Alaska was a state and helped draft the state charter. Ruth 
Mariott, her grandmother, abandoned her dreams of becoming an 
opera singer in Europe to raise eight kids in the Alaskan wilderness. 
“She taught her kids to sing, and they didn’t go to school until the 
eighth grade,” says Jewel. “My father was raised singing, doing tray- 
eling shows all across Europe and Alaska. They all play instruments, 
they all act, they’re all very charismatic and high-strung. I was born 
into that. So I’ve never felt that . . . special.” 

Jewel’s parents sang as a folk duo, performing at dinner shows 
and local hotels and even putting out a couple of records (including 
one called Born and Raised on Alaska Land). When Jewel was six, 
she and her two brothers joined their parents onstage, where she 
proved to be something of a yodeling prodigy. In a Jancee Dunn 
profile of Jewel in Rolling Stone, Jon Faulkner, owner of Land’s 
End Resort, where the family often sang, said, “The Kilchers have 
always been a colorful kind of family with an interesting history and 
asort of mystique. I used to hire Atz, and he would cart Jewel along. 
She was always the showstopper.” 

When Jewel was eight, her parents divorced and her mother 
moved to Anchorage. Jewel continued to sing with her father in lo- 
cal bars, an experience that she is determined to see as positive. “Peo- 


ple were worried and thought my dad was terrible for doing that to 
me, but it taught me so much about people and made me never want 
to drink. It just cured me of that one.” Jewel was in fifth grade when 
she started singing in bars. “Before it was an issue for me, before I 
had a personal investment in needing men to be attracted to me, I 
could watch, very objectively, women who just compromised them- 
selves and their humanity for men because they wanted attention. 
Even if it was sweaty, nasty, drunk, vulgar attention.” 

When I first read about Jewel’s childhood, it brought 
to mind two other women I had interviewed recently who 
are famous for their astonishing voices: Julie Andrews 
and Bjork. Like Jewel, both had been raised in oddball 
musical families, and both had performed with their par- 
ents from a very early age. Andrews’s mother and step- 
father put young Julie, with her freakish adult larynx, in 
their vaudeville act; Bjdrk’s stepfather was a folksinger 
who wrote the song that made Bjérk a hit in Iceland at 
the age of eleven. All three women went on to eclipse their 
parents’ musical ambitions, and all speak of their child- 
hood with a strange combination of pride and anguish. 
When I mention this to Jewel, she laughs 
at first and then agrees that there’s a con- 
nection, saying that people who are raised 
in such a way grow up to be not musicians 
but “entertainers.” “I could not have 
toured solo with just me and an acoustic 
guitar, opening for bands like Bauhaus or 
the Ramones, if I hadn’t had all those 
years of training in barrooms trying to 
win over a drunken crowd,” she says. 
“My dad beat into my head that you had 
to be professional, above and beyond all 
else. You do whatever it takes onstage to 
win a crowd over. He was an entertainer. 
He took it very, very seriously. I was 
taught to practice five hours a day and 
stay humble. So by the time I got into this 
business, I had a real strong work ethic 
and I knew my place.” 
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It is mid-November and Jewel is back- 
stage at Saturday Night Live, preparing 
to entertain. And as any decent enter- 
tainer knows, it is not enough to simply 
sing. One must also wow the people. The simplest way to accom- 
plish this is with a look, an outfit—preferably something eye-pop- 
ping. If nothing else, Jewel has certainly made her mark by being 
perhaps the first folksinger to regularly take the stage with her gui- 
tar in four-inch heels and a miniskirt. 

Like many female entertainers with a taste for glamour, Jewel 
requires help cranking up the Wow! factor. At the moment, Steven 
is smoothing some elixir into her hair to give it that flat, slightly oily, 
parted-in-the-middle look, while Troy applies a glittery body blush 
all over her legs, arms, and cleavage—of which there is plenty show- 
ing, as she is wearing only the tiniest of black leather miniskirts, a 
skintight black leather vest, and major heels. Meanwhile, Chris 
Douglas, Jewel’s hunky calf-roping, cowboy-boot-wearing boyfriend 
who lives on a ranch in Montana, looks on in bewildered awe. 

It’s one the most vexing things about Jewel: Her sexpot image 
seems out of sync with her solemn music. A couple weeks back, 
when I first met Jewel, I asked about her taste in fashion. “I’ve al- 
ways been drawn to classic,” she said. “I always feel like hip—in art 
and in fashion—is way too dangerous. It’s a game I can never keep 
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up with. So I go for classic, like Audrey Hepburn. I try to be ele- 
gant, try not to be clowny. I really hate being too hip. It makes me 
feel like a dog in pajamas.” 

Tonight, however, she is in danger of looking like the Mariah Carey 
of folk—a musical genre that has long been a refuge for people who 
are not interested in the so-called glamorous trappings of stardom. 
Jewel has been amply criticized for how she dresses, most notably 
when she wore a very see-through dress to the Grammys in 1997. 
Ron Shapiro, the Atlantic Records executive largerly responsi- 
ble for her ascent, says that to avoid more criticism, her new CD 
package, photographed by Matthew Rolston, deliberately por- 
trays her as “a very understated beauty. This woman has earned 
the right not to be judged by her tits. Enough already.” 

For her part, Jewel is appropriately conflicted. “Even grow- 
ing up in Alaska without television, I was extremely, excruciat- 
ingly aware of how important beauty was in a woman’s life,” 
she says to me one evening. “And how your worth really re- 
volved around your ability to sexually attract men. Everything 
is geared, from about the age of fifteen, to being sexy and being 
thin at a time when you should really be cultivating yourself. I 
don’t feel like all art and all entertain- 
ment should be deep. I just feel person- 
ally cheated as a kid. I feel like my 
growth was stunted. I feel like my mind 
wasn’t developed. 

“So in my own music, I just don’t feel 
comfortable adding to the numbness. I’m 
interested in enabling people to be as free 
as they can—which doesn’t mean you get 
to limit people at all. And so I try wher- 
ever I can in my own life to be as inven- 
tive and playful as I want. So if wear that 
dress to the Grammys—who doesn’t want 
to dress up?—it doesn’t seem incongru- 
ous with spirituality or intelligence. I’ve 
always encouraged young women to do 
what pleases them, to be whimsical, and 
not worry so much about what a guy will 
think of them. I have felt tremendous 
pressure to have a perfect body. Like, ‘I 
have to find a trainer and work out every 
day, and I want liposuction and nobody 
can ever make fun of me, ever!’ But... I 
don’t feel honest doing it. I’d feel like I 
was contributing to what made me neurotic as a kid. 

“Though at a photo shoot when they say, “You’re not exactly mod- 
el-size,’ I feel crushed.” She laughs. “Lipo! Hello!” 
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One of the skits on Saturday Night Live is a spoof of the VH1 Fash- 
ion Awards. Joan Allen, the guest host, is “Madonna” in full Indian 
drag, who receives an award from “Courtney Love” at the “VH1 
Spirituality Awards.” When “Madonna” accepts her award, she talks 
about “the spiritual journey that I’ve been on for the last ten weeks.” 
The skit is sharp—and very funny. As Jewel stands in the greenroom 
watching the show on a monitor (not laughing), I can’t help feeling a 
twinge of discomfort. Jewel’s new album—titled, simply, Spirit—will 
be released the following week and traffics in the same spiritual hooey 
as Madonna’s Ray of Light album. (Interestingly enough, Spirit was 
produced by Madonna’s longtime collaborator Patrick Leonard.) 
But while Madonna has set her enlightenment to an arch, electronic 
groove, Jewel sings plaintively: “We are God’s eyes/God’s 
hands/God’s mind.” These lyrics are from the first single, “Hands,” 
asong that asserts “only kindness matters,” (continued on page 205) 
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POP-STAR MODE 

Jewel, THIS PAGE, takes 

the spotlight in rhinestone 
hip-huggers and a black 
jersey tank by Gucci. 
OPPOSITE PAGE: She tones 
down an ornate beaded top 
with three easy pieces: a 
ponytail, a fresh face, and 
a T-shirted boyfriend 
named Chris Douglas. White 
beaded top by Alberta 
Ferretti. In this story: hair, 
Garren of Garren New 
York Salon; makeup, Laura 
Mercier for Laura Mercier 
Classique. Details, stores, 
see In This Issue. 
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As coanchor of TV's most successful morning show, 
Matt Lauer has mastered the art of 


breakfast at seven. Stephanie Mansfield tells how. 
Photographed by Arthur Elgort. 


orget the Armani suits. The Kiehl’s 
grooming lotion. And the black patent 
leather Gucci loafers so shiny you 
could do your eyeliner gazing into 
his instep. 

The sexiest that Joday’s coanchor Matt 

Lauer has ever appeared is in a snapshot 
tucked away on a tabletop in his clothes 
closet the size of a carport, with the open 
racks of butter-soft cotton shirts, snappy Ze- 
gna ties, tweed jackets, and a shoe collection 
that rivals the men’s footwear department at 
Barneys. You wouldn’t notice the picture unless 
you were snooping around. But there it is. A lit- 
tle out of focus. Shot on the fly. It’s Lauer with three- 
day-old stubble, holding a big, smelly rainbow trout, 
grin as wide as the Bitterroot Valley. You can al- 
most inhale the testosterone. 

For aman who cleans the apartment and folds his 
sweaters when he’s upset, this is as close to an erot- 
ic image as we'll ever get. 

Or not. 
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“His jeans were probably pressed,” deadpans 
Boston Globe editorial cartoonist Paul Szep, a long- 
time friend. 

“Actually,” says his stepmother, Betty Lauer, 
mulling it over, “I’ve never really seen him dirty.” 

It’s a Tiffany-blue day in Florida, and Betty Lauer 
stands beside the putting green at the Atlantis Coun- 
try Club outside Palm Beach, watching her impec- 
cably groomed stepson tee off in a charity golf tour- 
nament being held to raise money for the local hos- 
pice that cared for Lauer’s father, who died in April 
1997 of lung cancer. 

“It doesn’t matter what he puts on,” she adds. 
“Everything is the right length, the right color, what- 
ever. He’s very into clothes. Oh, yes.” She glances 
over, eyes glazing over with pride. The sun glints off 
the shaft of his King Cobra seven-iron as he nails a 
perfect shot. “He just always looks the part.” 

It would be tempting to portray 41-year-old 
Lauer—a middle-class guy from the wrong side of 
the tracks who spent his formative years in a garden 
apartment in snooty, mansion-filled Greenwich, 


Perfect form: 
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Connecticut—as a Gatsbyesque arriviste. Instead, this is someone 
with a killer wit, a photographic memory, remarkable self-disci- 
pline, and admirable benevolence. (He has helped support his 
mother for years.) 

He also spends a ton on clothes, has an apartment off Sutton 
Place and a personal trainer, belongs to the same exclusive coun- 
try club where he once caddied, recently traded in the Jaguar for 
a BMW, forked over a small fortune for a summer rental in the 
Hamptons, and was a chiseled photo-op alongside a flotilla of mod- 
els and actresses before falling hard for the exquisitely tasteful, 
Dutch-born model Annette Roque (“Doesn’t she look like Audrey 
Hepburn?” Betty Lauer gushes) and taking her for his second wife. 


hat’s missing, too, from Lauer’s ascent is Gats- 
by’s calculated cynicism. Unlike other Hugo 
Boss-clad charmers, he is not driven by the 
lust for money and power. There’s a hole in the 
doughnut, and no seven-figure salary at a blue- 
chip law firm or high-flying, risk-reward gig at Lazard 
Fréres will ever come close to filling it. In the simplest 
terms, Lauer lusts for popularity. Which is why, as the pop- 
ular host of the most popular coffee klatch on television, a man who 
made the Starr report as “the cute one” is testing the gods. 

The need for approval is why he tries so hard, and it’s perhaps 
one of the reasons he befriended his predecessor, the bristly Bryant 
Gumbel. It’s why he furthered his career (wags say) by spending 
quality time on the links with NBC honchos. It’s why he deftly 
signs autographs, remembers people’s names, and boyishly flirts 
with every sign-carrying granny from Dubuque who wants to 
pinch his cheek and tell him how adorable he is. 

“T think NBC has a right to expect it of me,” he says. “They pay 
me enough money not to be a jerk.” 

It’s also why he’s known failure, staring into the black hole of 
anonymity that bleak December six years ago when, broke, di- 
vorced, and washed up, he felt the kind of brown-shoe-with-tuxe- 
do despair that can still bring him to tears. He had been dropped, 
crossed off, eliminated, terminated from every VIP Christmas- 
card list and was now walking to the mailbox with his golden re- 
triever, Walden, finding nothing but cheap Hallmark sentiments 
and maybe a calendar from the gas station. 

Like Scarlett vowing never to go hungry again, he swore he’d 
never go cardless again! 

“Do you know how horrible it is?” he says, sitting in his white- 
washed Manhattan apartment one afternoon after work. “Nobody 
will spend 32 cents. Or at that time 26 cents. You drop off the radar.” 

If this makes him sound peevish and shallow and slightly rem- 
iniscent of Edith Wharton’s upwardly mobile Lily Bart, there is 
a side to him that is extremely vulnerable to the whims of other 
people’s Christmas-card lists. And as his friends know, he’s a suck- 
er for the holidays. Sensitive. Sentimental. In the words of his 
wife, he can be such a girl. 

“T always wanted to be popular,” he admits. “I was always con- 
cerned about being popular. What other people think about me 
concerns me.” And what might people think? 

“Very warm, very natural, and very funny,” says Today’s en- 
tertainment reporter Jill Rappaport, who has been a close friend 
since their days cohosting P.M. Magazine in New York in 1985. 
“And he totally appreciates what he has in his life because he 
knows what it’s like not to have it.” 

Lauer’s smooth as Ultrasuede. He fears foolishness. Gaffes. A 
former girlfriend says he got embarrassed one night when she 
sneezed too loud in a restaurant. 

“T know what it takes to get along in groups of people,” he says, 
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explaining the kind of disarming manner he has perfected. “And I 
also know how to turn it on if I have to. Which is a bit of an act. It’s 
alittle bit like being an actor, but there are times you have to do it. 

“There was a time in my career where I was really in trouble,” 
he says, tipping back his baseball cap. He wears jeans with a slight 
iron crease, a white oxford-cloth shirt, and a gold signet ring on 
one finger. “I wasn’t getting jobs or I was getting jobs and losing 
jobs quickly. My agent would tell me that the producers felt I was 
slick. That word would come up over and over again.” 

He thinks it might have been the hair, worn straight back Gor- 
don Gekko-style “but not as liquidy. 

“T used to get that I looked like Andy Garcia all the time. .. . 
I also always wore these Zegna and Armani suits. At a time 
when in some towns, Boston and Philadelphia, other people on 
the air weren’t dressing that way. They were still wearing 
ties with big knots in them. The thinking was, I was too comfort- 
able. I was cocky and slick.” 

Since that time, when four of five shows he hosted were can- 
celed, friends say failure is no longer an option. His worst fear is 
being embarrassed. It’s why he crams every night for several 
hours, doing his homework for the following morning’s show. It’s 
also made him the most compassionate and unflappable inter- 
viewer on the air. If he senses the segment going south, he knows 
how to perform mouth-to-mouth. “If you start to fail me,” he says, 
“the onus switches to me. That’s when I earn my living [said to 
be decidedly less than Katie Couric’s $7 million deal, but still not 
chump change]. I have to still make that five minutes interesting. 
Remember when Johnny Carson used to do those monologues 
and it would start to bomb, so he would start dancing and the mu- 
sic would play? Sometimes I have to play a little bit the court jester. 
Just to make that five minutes not a disaster.” 

What Lauer brings to Today is something Bryant Gumbel lacked: 
He’s a good listener. “And I don’t ask the question that crosses the 
line.” He’s approachable, accessible. “I’m not a land-mine inter- 
viewer,” Lauer says, evidenced by his deft handling of Hillary Clin- 
ton during the beginning of the Clinton sex-scandal frenzy. Lauer 
stepped in for Couric at the last minute, and the kudos were well 
deserved. “She [Clinton] communicated to me indirectly, saying 
she thought it was good for her and good for me to do it,” he says. 

None of this has gone unnoticed. Since Lauer took over from 
Gumbel in January 1996, the ratings for Today have soared—up 
from five million to 6.2 million, in fact. Always the professional, he 
was nevertheless upset during a recent segment with a Famous 
Young Actress. “I have a short fuse for people who agree to do our 
show and come on ill prepared to give anything. I had one the oth- 
er day with an actress who will go unnamed. She was a zero on the 
scale of zero. I thought at the end of the interview, Why bother?” 

Asked where Lauer fits in at NBC, alongside heavyweights Tom 
Brokaw, Tim Russert, Brian Williams, Claire Shipman, and Jane 
Pauley, he says, “I know I am included in the first group. I think ’m 
fortunate to be on the first team.” Still, he has no aspirations beyond 
what he calls his “dream job.” And any previous palpitations about 
not having a news background have been quelled. 

The British have a term for what he does: presenter. 

“T don’t think I should have to live by what somebody’s defini- 
tion of journalist is. ... On my passport slip, when it asks for occu- 
pation, I write ‘journalist.’ But if I’m at a cocktail party and people 
say, ‘What do you do for a living?’ I say I’m an interviewer.” 

What impressed Rappaport from the early days was Lauer’s 
incredible ease in front of the camera. No flubbing. No flop sweats. 
The guy was a natural. “He’s probably the most outwardly con- 
fident person I’ve ever known,” observes Lauer’s former wife, 
Nancy Alspaugh, a Los Angeles television producer who shot 
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his audition tape when Lauer first came to work in Richmond. 
“But inside is a different story.” 


Matthew Todd Lauer was born in New York to Marilyn Gen- 
try, a former Seventh Avenue model with a strong sense of style, 
and Jay Robert Lauer, a dark-haired, handsome Jewish bicycle 
salesman. They also had a daughter, April. 

“Matt was very quiet. And he was always so good,” his moth- 
er says. 

The family moved from Manhattan 
to Chappaqua, New York. When Matt 
was seven, his parents divorced. Bob 
Lauer married his second wife, Betty, 
and moved to Long Island. Marilyn 
married Richard Kolmer, who worked 
for a ladies’ ready-to-wear-clothing 
company, and she and the kids moved 
to an apartment in Hartsdale, which 
Matt describes now as “a much more 
blue-collar town.” The divorce had 
been amicable, and the children saw 
their father and stepmother often. 

It was also a kick for young Lauer 
to go into Manhattan and visit his step- 
father at work. “I was always getting 
these Izod shirts,” he says. “And de- 
signers would come to the house every 
once in a while.” 

But life would change after his 
sophomore year in high school. “My 
parents decided I was not doing all that 
well in school. I had no motivation 
whatsoever.” So Richard—whose busi- 
ness was doing a little better—and Mar- 
ilyn moved the family to a garden apart- 
ment in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
where young Lauer enrolled in Green- 
wich High School in his junior year. “I 
was a very unhappy camper,” he now 
says. He knew no one. “We were defi- 
nitely not of the elite there. I was acute- 
ly aware of what some other people 
had.” He became conscious, he says, 
“of what was possible.” 

His mother concurs that her son 
suffered. “Most of his friends had 
Porsches, Mercedes, and BMWs,” she 
recalls. “The difference in the money 
was enormous. He didn’t have the 
monetary accoutrements. It was tough 
on him. I guess he felt like the under- 
dog.” Nor did his grades improve. “He 
wasn’t crazy about school,” she says. 
“He squeaked by.” 

During the summer, he worked as a 
salesman for Richard’s of Greenwich, a men’s-clothing shop. It was 
a good two years after he left before the manager learned that 
Lauer—by now a card-carrying preppy in madras pants—was col- 
or-blind. He can’t distinguish among navy, dark browns, and black 
and has a hard time with patterns. (His current sartorial success can 
be credited to a book of Polaroid pictures he keeps, showing which 
shirt goes with which tie, a service provided by a Richard’s sales- 
man.) And if his mother said it once, she said it a hundred times: 


“T was always 
concerned 
about bemg 
popular. 
What other 
people think 
about me 
concerns me” 


You never get a second chance to make a good first impression. 

The rest of Lauer’s story has been well documented. Drop- 
ping out of Ohio University before graduation to work as a pro- 
ducer for a West Virginia station. Gigs in New York, Richmond 
(where he met and married his first wife, Nancy), Providence, 
and Boston. At every stop, he had major league written all over 
him, but the shows were duds. 

And he was always the city boy. When Alspaugh took her hus- 
band to visit relatives in North Caroli- 
na, he tried his best to fit in. 

“My aunt Rudy was in the kitchen, 
making dinner, and she yelled out, ‘Does 
Matt know what grits are?’ He called in, 
“Yes, Rudy, I love ’em. I’ll have one.’ ” 

In 1988, Richard Kolmer—after 22 
years of marriage—left Lauer’s moth- 
er for a younger woman, and the fam- 
ily was devastated. “Everything 
changed for him. He no longer be- 
lieved in anything,” says Alspaugh. “It 
was a blow to both children,” says 
Marilyn. “He was their father. Matt 
had some rough times.” 

Counseling helped see them through 
“the crash,” as she puts it. But Lauer’s 
own marriage fell apart; he was com- 
muting between a new job in New York 
and Boston, where Alspaugh then lived. 
After the divorce, the couple shared cus- 
tody of their beloved dog, Walden, who 
became bicoastal, spending half the year 
with Alspaugh in California and the rest 
of the time with Lauer. (Upon the dog’s 
death, he was cremated and his ashes 
divided evenly.) 

Lauer, who by now had gotten his 
teeth fixed, landed a job as a news an- 
chor for Today. He also dated models 
like Cindy Crawford and Elle 
Macpherson, and was engaged to 20- 
something Fox television reporter 
Kristen Gesswein, with whom he lived 
for several years—a relationship that 
ended abruptly. 

His fear of commitment may have 
been a result of his parents’ divorce. “I 
think that’s why he waited so long to get 
remarried,” Marilyn says. 

What Lauer craves is security. 

“T’m the guy who drives 60 miles per 
hour,” he says, watching the afternoon 
sun fade outside his apartment. The 
phone is ringing. Tonight’s homework 
is on the way. He’ll hunker down and 
eat an omelet and get to bed by 10:00 
P.M. “It’s not that I fear risk. I fear foolishness. I’ve worked too 
hard to get to where I am today to blow it by doing something re- 
ally risky and foolish. I would be so angry with myself if I ended 
up losing this job because I decided to go out and do something 
stupid. I don’t think,” he says, “I’d ever recover from that. I don’t 
ever let my guard down to say, ‘I’ve got it made.’ Because too of- 
ten in the past when I’ve thought I had it made, someone just 
pulled it right out from under me.” 0 
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An 
ambitious 


young 
artist, an 
amoral 


beauty. 


Hamish 
Bowles 
looks 

at the 
portrait 
that 
caused a 
scandal 
and 
almost 
rumed 
two lives. 


ohn Singer Sargent’s 1884 
portrait of Virginie Avegno 
Gautreau, universally rec- 
ognized by its later title 
Madame X, is a definitive 
study in image-making. 
La Gautreau flaunts het 
otherworldly looks and 
her chosen role as that 
exotic ornament to soci- 
ety, a professional beauty. 
She is a sphinx without a se- 
cret, “prophetic of all the so- 
phisticated chic of Vogue,” as 
Philippe Jullian, historian of fin-de-siecle 
culture, noted in 1965. But who was this fas- 
cinator whose mystery remains compelling 
more than a century after Sargent captured 
it in sensual oil paints? 
John Singer Sargent, whose career is cel- 
ebrated in a retrospective at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., from 
February 21 to May 31 (and then traveling 
to Boston), with a related show of drawings 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art from Feb- 
ruary 14 through May 9, was born in Flo- 
rence in 1856. His American parents led 
peripatetic lives and raised their children 
gypsy fashion, traveling restlessly across Eu- 
rope. By the early 1880s, after a solid school 
ing in the atelier of the respected academi- 
cian Carolus-Duran and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Sargent was already establish- 
ing a name for himself in Paris as both a por- 
traitist and a painter of exotic genre scenes 
of Italy, Spain, France, and Morocco. It 
seems inevitable that he should have been 
bewitched by the notorious Virginie 
Gautreau since throughout his career, Sar- 
gent was drawn to unconventionally exotic 
beauties. He had already delighted in the fer- 
al charms of Rosina Ferrara, a Capri girl, 
and mysterious Moroccan beauties like the 
one imbibing incense in his Fumée d’Ambre 
Gris, painted in 1880. Later, he produced 
some of his most spirited portraits when pre- 
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’ Gautreauas a fast, stylish woman. — 


sented with sitters like the haughty Spanish 
dancer Carmencita; the art dealer Asher 
Wertheimer’s lively daughters Almina, Ena, 
and Betty; the madcap Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney; and Vaslav Nijinsky. He called the 
fabulous and extravagant beauty Rita de 
Acosta Lydig “Art in its living form,” and 
presumably Madame Pierre Gautreau’s 
symbolist looks inspired simi- 
lar sentiments. 

Sargent found her “strange, 
weird, fantastic, curious.” Fas- 
cinated, he determined to cap- 
ture her as a sitter, and he em- 
barked on an elaborate 
courtship. He began by enlist- 
ing the help of a mutual friend, 
Ben del Castillo, to whom he 
wrote, “I have a great desire 
to paint her portrait and have 
reason to think she would al- 
low it and is waiting for some- 
one to propose this homage to 
her beauty . . . tell her that Iam 
aman of prodigious talent.” 
Virginie Gautreau conceded. 
The sittings began in Paris in 
1883, and that summer Sar- 
gent set off for the Gautreaus’ 
country estate, the Chateau des Chesnes at 
Paramé in Brittany. Here, among the im- 
memorial oaks that gave the 1708 house its 
name, the Gautreaus had planted clumps 
of pampas grasses and tropical palms in ac- 
cordance with the fashionably exotic taste 
of Troisieéme République society. 


orn in Louisiana on the eve of the 
Civil War, Virginie Avegno was es- 
sentially a Southern belle, trained 
from child- 
hood in the 
wiles of her 
caste. She 
was raised 
in the fam- 
ily man- 
sion Par- 
lange Plantation, a dizzyingly romantic 
house built a century earlier by her ances- 
tor Claude Vincent de Ternant, on the banks 
of the False River (once a part of the Mis- 
sissippi). The house preserves its antebel- 
lum character to this day, its stately 
columned facade framed by a pair of pi- 
geonniers and an allée of live oaks dripping 
with Spanish moss. Virginie appears to have 
inherited some of her sibyl’s ways from her 
maternal grandmother, Virginie de Ternant 
Parlange, a steel magnolia who is said to 
have saved the plantation by strategically 
entertaining both the Confederacy’s gen- 
eral Richard Taylor and the Yankee gener- 
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Gustave Courtois's 1891 portrait 
of am alder Mme Gautreau 


al Nathaniel Banks; family lore has them 
both sleeping in the same room at different 
times. She was also an unreconstructed 
Francophile. She installed Parisian fur- 
nishings at Parlange and commissioned 
portraits of herself and her three children, 
Julie, Marie Virginie, and Marius, from 
the French court painter Edouard-Louis 
Dubufe. The artist, who 
had painted the Em- 
press Eugénie and the 
Prince Impérial, depict- 
ed de Ternant Parlange 
in midnight blue and re- 
gal ermine, and she 
hung these portraits in 
each corner of her sa- 
lon, where they remain 
to this day. Collections 
of the calling cards that 
she carefully preserved 
(and which her descen- 
dant Angéle Parlange 
now incorporates into 
her textile designs) are 
testament to the high 
store she set by illustri- 
ous titles. 

Her daughter Marie 
Virginie married the lawyer and Confeder- 
ate major Anatole Placide de Avegno, who 
was felled by injuries at the Battle of Shiloh 
in Tennessee. His widow, disillusioned with 
the outcome of the Civil War, took herself 
and her two daughters, Virginie and 
Louise—who already showed the promise 
of beauty—off to Paris. They would never 
return to America. In the glittering but 
morally dubious capital of the Second Em- 
pire, they established themselves at 44 rue 
de Luxembourg in a bon ton neighborhood, 
steps from the Madeleine. The street was 
later renamed during Haussmann’s sweep- 
ing “improvements” of the city, and after 
1879 became the rue Cambon, where 
Gabrielle Chanel—another self-invented 
sibyl who built a reputation on a little black 
dress—would establish her couture salon. 

From this elegant vantage point, but with- 
in the compromised terrain of the expatri- 
ate arriviste, Mme Marie Virginie de Ter- 
nant Avegno embarked on an ambitious 
program to launch her striking daughters 
into social orbit. Eventually, however, la 
belle Virginie, who was not entertained in 
the highest social circles, had to settle for 
mere riches, and snared the wealthy banker 
and shipowner Pierre Gautreau. Monsieur 
Gautreau remains a cipher, a man said to 
be so smitten by his forceful and beauteous 
wife that he initially conceded her a mariage 
blanc. Certainly, marriage proved some- 
thing less than an encumbrance on his 


young wife’s romantic escapades. The scan- 
dal sheets of the day established her as a fast 
woman with a unique sense of style. Her 
name was associated with Léon Gambetta, 
the French Republican leader (who died be- 
fore her portrait was completed), and one 
of her lovers was rumored to be Samuel 
Jean Pozzi, a fashionable gynecologist and 
a notorious roué whom Sarah Bernhardt 
(supposedly another of his exotic conquests) 
called “Docteur Dieu.” 

Pozzi was also a discriminating amateur 
of art, with collections of antiquities and 
works by Tiepolo and Guardi. Sargent, who 
had already painted his portrait in 1881, 
would later describe the dashing doctor (in 
a letter to Henry James) as “a very brilliant 
creature.” Sargent’s cousin Ralph Curtis 
wrote of him as “the great and beautiful 
Pozzi.” In Sargent’s early masterwork Dr 
Pozzi at Home, the artist portrayed him full- 
length and larger than life-size, standing be- 
fore an operatic fall of crimson draperies. 
Pozzi wears a carmine robe that, despite its 
papal connotations, is nevertheless frankly 
déshabillé, and cunningly suggests the sit- 
ter’s alluring bedroom manners. While one 
hand rests in stately attenuation on his 
breast, in painterly allusion to the portraits 
of grandees by El Greco or Van Dyck, the 
other toys with the silken cords of his robe, 
as if in preparation for a less ceremonial 
unraveling. As he would later with Mme 
Gautreau’s fallen shoulder strap, Sargent 
uses fashion to suggest carnality. 

The allusion seems to have been lost on 
the London critics, however, when the pic- 
ture marked Sargent’s Royal Academy de- 
but in 1882 (it was not shown in the Paris 
Salon). In fact, they seem to have more or 
less ignored it altogether, although Sargent’s 
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childhood friend Violet Paget (known by 
her pen name Vernon Lee) wrote of its “‘in- 
solent kind of magnificence, more or less 
kicking other people’s pictures into bits.” 
After its inclusion in an avant-garde show 
in Brussels two years later, the critic Emile 
Verhaeren sniped that “like a champagne 
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glass filled too quick- 
ly, it holds more froth 
than wine.” Pozzi was 
as vain as Mme 
Gautreau, and it is 
tempting to associate 
them romantically. 
This remains tantaliz- 
ing hearsay, however, 
though the doctor did 
acquire Sargent’s intimate painting 
Madame Gautreau Drinking a Toast for his 
personal collection. 

Even after her marriage, Mme Pierre 
Gautreau continued to present herself as a 
highly fashionable ornament to the demi- 
monde. She eschewed the stately conser- 
vatism of the couturier Charles Frederick 
Worth, preferring to work with the more 
publicity minded Félix Poussineau on her 
singular and dramatic outfits. Although she 
chose not to wear flamboyant jewels (she 
didn’t want them to detract from the beau- 
ty of her skin), she was free in her use of cos- 
metics, penciling her eyebrows, dyeing her 
hair auburn, and powdering her skin a soft 
mauve to set it off (“a uniform lavender or 
blotting-paper color all over,” as Sargent 
would write). Sargent’s biographer Stanley 
Olson has even hinted darkly that Virginie 
Gautreau ingested arsenic in the pursuit of 
lint-white skin. When her portrait was un- 
veiled, Ralph Curtis felt that she looked “de- 
composed,” and the young artist Marie 
Bashkirtseff found that Gautreau’s shoul- 
ders had “the tone of a corpse.” 

La Gautreau proved to be an impatient 
and recalcitrant sitter. To Vernon Lee, Sar- 
gent complained of “struggling with the 
unpaintable beauty and hopeless laziness 
of Mme Gautreau,” and he found it diffi- 
cult to settle on an effective pose. Sargent 
painted her listlessly drinking a toast by 
candlelight, and his lightning pencil sketch- 
es suggest Gautreau’s restless nature and 
her bored and wanton attitudes—staring 
out of a window, playing the piano, pe- 
rusing a book as she flaunts her spectacu- 
lar embonpoint, collapsing on a sofa and 
carelessly letting the train of her dress fall 
aside to reveal an ankle and the dainty heel 
of her evening slipper. 

Finally, Sargent decided to place his sit- 
ter resting against an Empire table, its cir- 
cular top symbolically supported by sirens. 
In this assertive and defiant pose, the world- 
ly 24-year-old leans a sinuously twisted arm 
on the edge of the table while her free hand 
catches up her fan and the luxuriant folds 
of her satin gown with an almost rapacious 
grasp. Picking up the paste sparkle of the 
straps of her gown, a tiny crescent moon 
flickers in her evidently hennaed coiffure. 


A portrait of Virginie Gautreau's 


EFT,.in the salon at Parlange Plantation 


The crescent 
moon, then a 
fashionable jew- 
el, was of course 
a symbol of the 
huntress goddess 
Diana, and 
might be read as 
a subtle allusion 
to Virginie 
Gautreau’s own socially predatory instincts; 
this however was not Sargent’s touch but 
an element of her own highly studied self- 
presentation. As a final masterstroke, Sar- 
gent painted one of her glittering shoulder 
straps fallen from her shoulder in an act of 
sensual negligence. 


mother 


t 28, Sargent had 
already proved 
himself a darling of 
the Parisian critics, 
and he had high 
hopes for the suc- 

cess of this 
portrait. His master, Carolus-Duran, as- 
sured him that he could submit it to the Sa- 
lon with confidence. The Salon of 1884 ac- 
cepted it, but by then Sargent was 
already beginning to have some misgivings 
about how it might be received. These mis- 
givings were far surpassed by the uproar 
that the painting provoked. As Evan Char- 
teris, Sargent’s friend and ear- 
ly biographer, coyly records, 
“the public took upon them- 
selves to inveigh against the fla- 
grant insufficiency . . . of the 
sitter’s clothing.” 

It is difficult for us to imag- 
ine the scandal that ensued, es- 
pecially considering the insti- 
tutionalized double standards 
and louche atmosphere of 
Parisian Troisieéme République 
society. Virginie Gautreau was 
well established in the tabloids 
of her day as a woman of du- 
bious morality. To know all 
this, apparently, was one thing, 
but to have her wanton sensu- 
ality captured on canvas with 
such dashing felicity for all the fashionable 
world to see was a different matter alto- 
gether. Fashionable women mocked Sar- 
gent’s accurate rendition of his subject’s 
prodigal use of cosmetics, and the art crit- 
ics were merciless in their facetious obser- 
vations. Le Figaro’s Albert Woolf quipped, 
apropos her fallen shoulder strap, “one more 
struggle and the lady will be free.” Alas, Sar- 
gent thought better of his initial depiction 
and later painted out this fallen strap, re- 


turning it to its rightful place. 

Virginie Gautreau realized too late how 
compromised she was by Sargent’s flam- 
boyant portrayal. After a solemn lunch at 
Ledoyen with the artist, Ralph Curtis found 
himself back at Sargent’s studio on the 
boulevard Berthier, fending off Mmes 
Gautreau and de Ternant Avegno, who de- 
scended on him “bathed in tears.” Mme de 
Ternant Avegno returned later, cornered 
Sargent “and made a fearful scene,” beg- 
ging him to remove the “lewd portrait” 
from the Salon and declaring that her 
daughter “was lost. All of Paris is making 
fun of her . . . she will die of shame.” Sar- 
gent refused to remove the work, claiming 
that this would have been against Salon 
rules; however, he was careful to take it him- 
self before the exhibition closed, fearful that 
the furious Gautreau camp would destroy 
it were they ever to take possession of it. 

Crushed by the weight of criticism, Sar- 
gent aborted his plans to conquer the 
Parisian art world and more or less fled to 
London, where he eventually established 
himself in Whistler’s old studio on Tite 
Street. His work from that period, suffused 
with impressionistic light effects and a sense 
of bucolic English countryside, was as dif- 
ferent as possible from the hothouse air that 
the orchidaceous Mme Gautreau breathed. 
And although it would take him some time 
to win the confidence of conservative 
British portrait 
sitters, wary of 
his piercing de- 
piction of Mme 
Gautreau, by 
the end of the 
century his bra- 
vura portraits 
had become af- 
firmations of 
position for 
British aristo- 
crats and status 
symbols for 
worldly Ameri- 
cans and the 
stylish nouveau 
riche. 

The 1884 Sa- 
lon episode appears not to have soured the 
resilient Mme Gautreau too much; seven 
years later she was sitting for a portrait by 
the highly considered but lackluster acade- 
mician Gustave Courtois. Lacking the flat- 
tering élan of Sargent, Courtois’s docu- 
mentary approach reveals a coarsened beau- 
ty, her eyebrows crudely penciled over, her 
skin still palely powdered, her ears pink. The 
headstrong Virginie Gautreau had evidently 
not learned her (continued on page 205) 
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helped establish 

him as a darling of 
the Paris art critics 

at the age of 23. 


had high hopes for the Paris Salon 


response, he fled to London 
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NATURAL ORDER: 
Encircled by the Catskill 
; untains in Upstate 
New York, even the 
low-key north facade 
of the house redefines 
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Its part mdustrial chic, p 

country quirk, but as— 

Charles Gandee sees it, that’s just 
1 what makes this 


house a home. Photographed 
— by Todd Eberle. 


ontrary to popular opin- 

ion, there’s more than one 

kind of minimalism. 

There’s the venerable 

Shaker kind, the late-sey- 

enties Joe D’Urso kind, and 

the stark, severe, and oft-times semiprecious kind— 

which is the one we’re currently most aware of, be- 

cause it’s the one so many high-profile members of 

the fashion community have embraced with such 

enthusiasm. Think of John Pawson’s shop for Calvin 

Klein on Madison Avenue, or of Richard Gluck- 
man’s shop for Helmut Lang in SoHo. 

And then there’s another, less familiar kind of 
minimalism, one that bears little or no resemblance 
to the sleek, sophisticated, urbane version, because 
it reflects an attitude rather than a style. This is the 
minimalism practiced by architect Ross Anderson, 
whose buildings and interiors might best be characterized as lean 
but not mean, straightforward but not simple, rational but not 
without their idiosyncrasies. “It’s definitely about being spare and 
restrained,” says the New York-based architect, whose twelve- 
member firm has its own minimalist logo: &ERSON. “It’s about 
how few moves can you make and still get a pop?” 

It’s also “about” a decidedly different palette than the one we 
tend to associate with minimalists, not to mention with a Harvard- 
educated architect who labels himself ‘a “modernist.” Like Frank 
Gehry and Rem Koolhaas, Anderson isn’t afraid to go shopping 
on the “wrong” side of the tracks for building materials. Which 
gives his work both a visual and tactile spark. For example, in Isaac 
Mizrahi’s Greenwich Village apartment, the bathroom walls are 
clad in ash plywood with a water-resistant nautical finish—not only 
practical but also evocative of an elegant cabin on a boat. In an- 
other apartment—for graphic designer Tibor Kalman and his wife, 
illustrator and children’s-book writer Maira Kalman—Anderson 
demolished one of the plaster walls enclosing the master bedroom 
and replaced it with a steel-framed sheet of floor-to-ceiling plate 
glass that resembles a storefront (it’s not so much about exhibi- 
tionism as about welcoming light into the interior of the apart- 
ment). In the same project, he also installed an eight-by-28-foot 
bookcase made from the kind of blue-collar gray-metal shelving 
more frequently found in garages and storerooms than in pricey 
prewar co-ops with uniformed doormen. 
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“T think at first glance there is an in- 
dustrial component in my work,” says An- 
derson. “Because if you list the materials 
I use on any given job it sounds a bit like 
I’m building a factory. But a lot of those 
materials have an inherent warmth to 
them, and when they’re used or detailed 
in the right way, they can make you want 
to rub up against them.” In practical terms, 
this means that a wall can be made of 
blackboard, a window can be made of 
fiberglass, a ceiling can be made of ply- 
wood, a floor can be made of cork, an ex- 
terior wall can be made of black-asphalt 
roofing shingles. “There’s this idea I have 
about using materials that are not just 
about surface but that have depth, that are 
sort of ‘real,’ ” explains Anderson. “That doesn’t mean they’re nec- 
essarily ‘natural.’ They may have been invented ina test tube. But they 
have an integrity about them and are appropriate for applications oth- 
er than the ones for which they were designed. Plus, I’m always look- 
ing for materials that can take abuse and get better, not worse, over 
time. Precious doesn’t interest me.” 

Over the years, Anderson has applied his sensibility to a particu- 
larly wide range of projects—from a three-story Manhattan hair sa- 
lon for Bumble and Bumble and a classroom building for Friends 
Seminary to Web-site offices for barnesandnoble.com and the fu- 
ture headquarters of Wood Worldwide Inc., the branding compa- 
ny responsible for coming up with the name Viagra. Among the pro- 
jects currently on Anderson’s boards is a 70,000-square-foot win- 
ery in Sonoma and a retail space on the Upper 
West Side for Patagonia—perhaps the ideal 
client for an architect who drives a 1984 Land 
Cruiser, lives in a rough-around-the-edges loft 
in “deepest, darkest” SoHo (with his wife, film 
producer Nina Santisi, and their eight-year-old 
daughter, Eva), and appears to do more shop- 
ping at L.L. Bean than Prada. 


+ 4 s for houses, which make 
up almost half of Ander- 
son’s work, a recently 


completed weekend re- 
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HOME ON THE RANGE, 
CLOCKWISE FROM RIGHT: Nickerson 
pater eer Wolaied pear ‘ i treat illustrates how the 

cowboy farmer in front of the tepee Ses ass 
guest house; Paul Leonard, Daryl : : architect s sensibili- 

K's partner, with their son Fionn (lef) ay ty translates into a freestanding structure. The basic idea that governs 
and Wakefield with A ‘ the house is simple: Make something special out of not very much, 

Aa and make it practical. Asked, for example, why, if he’s a “modernist,” 

the house doesn’t have the requisite flat roof, Anderson says, “Be- 

cause there’s stuff like snow and rain.” 

Also telling, though perhaps less surprising, is that though the ar- 
chitect professes to take his design cues from the physical place where 
he builds—in this case, Upstate New York—he’s not a bit interested 
in the to-grandmother’s-house-we-go school of design. “I think there 
are all kinds of archetypal architectural images that aren’t about 
Sleepy Hollow,” says Anderson. “For example, tobacco barns in 
: the Connecticut River Valley are not just gabled, picturesque struc- 
pete ==. tures in the landscape, they’re fascinating machines—all hinges and 

¥ § boards—because drying tobacco requires a constant adjustment of 
either vertical or horizontal flaps.” 

The house was commissioned by Vogue fashion editor Camilla 
Nickerson and her husband, writer/curator Neville Wakefield. Though 
the couple had “no money,” according to (Continued on page 205) 


WITHOUT RESERVATION: 
Wakefield, Nickerson, \ ‘ 
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THEY COME IN PAIRS OR TRIOS. THEY'RE GLAMOROUS, 
SISTERS, FINDS PLUM SYKES, 1S STRONGER THAN 


~ TALENTED AND RELATED. THE Pt 


EVER. PHOTOGRAPHED BY ELLEN Vi 


THREE’S COMPANY 

The Ahn sisters (from left, 
Lucia, Angella, and 

Maria) hit a high note in 
ivory-colored dresses 

by Christian Dior. Shoes 

by Manolo Blahnik. Details, 
stores, see In This Issue. 


Fashion Editor: Phyllis Posnick 
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have decided to give up going out 

without my sister. Each of us is 

much less interesting, it seems, 

when the other one is not around. 

Without her, I am confronted by 

friends who look cheated when 

they get just me. I might as well ac- 

cept that my personality depends 

on her, and vice versa. So does the 

way I look. I look kind of lonely 

without her. I’m more likely to go 

a little too wild with my favorite 

violet lipstick without 

the influ- 

ence of her chic restraint. She’s the 

only person who will say, “Yes, you 

do look like you’re popping out of 

that dress” and “No, dinner at 

Moomba is not an excuse for a fla- 
menco frock.” 

These rules do not apply only to 
us: There is nothing more lonely- 
looking than a single Miller sister, 
nothing better than all three glit- 
tering jointly at the epicenter of a 
party. Venus and Serena Williams are dy- 
namite together, but simply girls apart. As 
are the Boardmans, the Lauders, the Dri- 
vers. Here are four more sets of sisters 
who would have given the Cushing girls a 
run for their money. 


3 


‘Triple zero 
I could just about cope with the absolute 
perfection of Angella Ahn—with her del- 
icate shoulders, her cropped hair, her pin- 
thin ankles—if there weren’t three of her. 
You see, with her twin sisters, Maria (of 
equally enviable proportions) and Lucia 
(ditto), there are actually three Angellas 
to compete with. Then add this: “Our size? 
Well, we’re a zero, I guess,” says 29-year-old Maria, as if there is 
nothing peculiar at all about having zero as your dress size. 

Annoyingly, I suppose, it’s not like you can write off the zero thing 
as part of a gym-no-lunch-gym-no-dinner-gym kind of lifestyle. The 
Ahn Trio, as they are known, is a critically acclaimed, Juilliard- 
trained piano trio (piano, cello, violin) who tour the world performing 
about 100 concerts a year. An average week goes something like 
this for the South Korean-born threesome: Fly to Germany, per- 
form two concerts, pick up an award; hit London, dozens of inter- 
views; fly back to New York and record with EMI Classics, get in a 
car, drive five hours to Massachusetts; perform three concerts and 
give two interviews. If busy needed redefining in the dictionary, you 
could just write “see Ahn trio.” 

“Yeah, we have a date in 2002. No, we don’t have a lot of time to 
shop,” says Angella Ahn, 27. No kidding. 

Still, the three zeros, for want of a better description, manage 
to dress like superglamorous Chelsea girls. They are never far from 
a M.A.C. compact containing eye shadows in various shades of 
purple and lilac. Bobbi Brown’s stick foundation is close to their 
hearts. When they have time, they add auburn streaks to their jet- 
black hair. They adore things like mink jackets filched from their 
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\ top: Venus and Serena Williams; 


mother’s seventies closet, side-split skirts picked up 
from quirky stores in the East Village, and fur- 
trimmed, zebra-print shoes from Dolce & Gabbana. 
They all fit into one another’s clothes, and when they 
go out, they “go into our rooms, get dressed, come 
. out, and find that we all 
match,” says Lucia. They 
also find, happily, that three 
matching zeros get a ton of 
attention. Maria, cellist and 
self-proclaimed family 
rebel, reports, “When we 
go to a restaurant people al- 
ways remember us. They 
say, ‘Oh, you’re back,’ and 
give us the best table.” 

With an alluring mod- 
esty, the threesome is quick 
to dismiss the idea that their 
beauty has helped their ca- 
reer. “If we looked this way 
and had no talent, we 
wouldn’t have a career,” 
says Angella, pulling out her vi- 
olin. We are chez Ahn, and the 
three are about to show off their 
talents in their downtown apart- 
ment. “It’s almost better to look 
nerdy because people have im- 
mediate respect for that. Most 
reviews start by saying, “These 
girls are way too attractive, but 
they’re actually good.’ ” Lucia 
settles down at her baby grand, 
about to tackle the huge piano 
part in Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Trio in A minor, Opus 50. Be- 
fore she attacks the cello role, 
Maria says, “But we do some- 
how always end up getting a 
huge color picture in the news- 
paper wherever we go.” 

Bone structure and beauty aside, the three, who will release an 
album this month, are powerful and talented musicians. They play 
everyone from Astor Piazzolla (“This trendy composer, Argen- 
tinian, who brought the tango into classical music,” explains Maria) 
to Michael Nyman, who transposed the score of The Piano spe- 
cially for the Ahns. So where do they get it all from, the talent, the 
bones, the style? “Our mom. She’s gorgeous,” sing the trio in uni- 
son. Lucia adds, “People used to say to her about us, ‘Sorry they 
didn’t turn out so good.’ ” 
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PIECES OF YOU 


Some siblings fit together as 
perfectly as jigsaw puzzles. From 


Kate and Minnie Driver; the Miller 
sisters, Alexandra, Marie-Chantal, 
and Pia; Jane and Aerin Lauder; 
Serena and Samantha Boardman. 


lessons from Liuuhu 


“It’s retarded” is fourteen-year-old Daisy Sylbert’s favorite line. 
Clothes are retarded. As are friends. Summer camp is retarded, even 
when you love it. Occasionally her 23-year-old half-sister, Lulu, acts 
retarded, especially when she wears “that interesting yellow dress 
she has.” But mainly Lulu is cool (pronounced “co-o0-00l”), which 
is Daisy’s other favorite word. Eating Taco Bell is cool, as are corny 
horror movies. The Coffee Bean & Tea Leaf in L.A. is cool, espe- 
cially when you go three times in one day, which is what Daisy did 
when Lulu visited her at home in Hollywood recently. 


From top: ILKKA UIMONEN/Sygma; ANTHONY DIXON/LFI-UDIX; ROSE HARTMAN/Globe; MAGNANI-Liaison; MARY HILLIARD. 


Despite being divided by nine years and different mothers (their 
father is Academy Award-winning set designer Richard Sylbert), 
Lulu and Daisy share a common obsession: their hair. Both agree 
on one thing—brushing is a bore, but coloring is not. In fact, the 
more you change the color of your hair, the better. So while Daisy 
is in New York, Lulu takes her for a coloring session at Frédéric 
Fekkai Beauté de Provence on Fifty-seventh Street. Frédéric is as 
in awe of the beautiful duo as the rest of their fan club. “Oh, j'adore 
sisters coming here together. Sisters are so powerful, it’s so spe- 
cial...” and he’s into a narrative of every sibling who’s walked 
on his precious stone floor, imported from Provence, he explains, 
at vast expense and inconvenience. 

“T am having alittle controversy with myself,” says Frédéric, who 
has realized that Daisy is not going to allow him to cut off her chest- 
length locks. Daisy’s mom likes “that porcelain-doll thing with long 
hair,” and the one thing that is banned is cutting. Still, Daisy has no 
fear when Frédéric finally suggests “a strawberry red for you,” which 
will bring out her saucer-size blue eyes and translucent skin. Daisy 
has experienced many hair moments, even at her tender age. She 
has had turquoise braids, jeweled plaits, and has dyed her hair black, 
blonde, and brunette. “I really wanted it blue, because navy blue is 
my number-one, all-time fa- 
vorite color. But my school 
wouldn’t let me. Unnatural col- 
ors are not allowed.” 

While Daisy is entering 
strawberrydom, Lulu is about 
to trade her streaky blonde 
mane for a sultry dark shade, 
which will go perfectly with her 
‘ equally sultry green eyes and 
sultry mouth, and her rakishly 
thin, six-foot-tall body. “We 
brush it first,” says Frédéric. 
“No! No!” exclaims Lulu, 
grabbing the brush. “I'll brush 
it. I feel sorry for you having to 
brush it, it’s so dirty!” Lulu’s 
sexy-grungy hair is part of what 
makes her Daisy’s co-00-ool 
older sister, as well as her “vin- 
tage-but-not style, and her 
weird-but-cute-weird clothes,” 
explains Daisy, who carries a 
photograph of Lulu wherever 
she goes. “Don’t tell her, but 
sometimes I copy Lulu and 
wear my bell-bottoms with 
something retarded from my 
mom?’s closet.” 

Lulu is also cool because 
she’s at Columbia, dresses in 
hipster trousers and tiny cash- 
mere sweaters, and takes Daisy 
for “extravagant dinners. I love 
taking her out because people 
think I’m her mother,” says 
Lulu. “I get all maternal with 
her, telling her about boys, how 
to dress, what to do.” Daisy’s 
silent, regarding her sister. 
Her skewed brow says it all: 
That’s retarded. 


A SISTER 

TO ASSIST HER 
ABoveE, Lulu Sylbert, 
left, in Helmut Lang's 
iridescent silk-and- 
cotton dress. Daisy 
wears a Gianni 
Versace tank and an 
Istante micromini. 
RIGHT: Margaret 
Tracey, left, in Marc 
Jacobs's cashmere- 
and-cotton tank and 
stretch pants from 
Club Monaco. 
Kathleen wears Calvin 
Klein Collection. 
Details, stores, see 
In This Issue. 


Body doubles 


“Katey has these really long arms and legs.” 

“Yeah, but you have the tiny waist, Margaret.” 

“You have those really skinny ankles.” 

“Still, I have bigger bones. ...” 

Margaret and Kathleen Tracey, principal and soloist at the New 
York City Ballet, are not only professionally and emotionally in- 
tertwined. They are physically intertwined on a level that only sib- 
lings who are both athletes can understand. The dimensions of her 
sister’s body are imprinted on the other’s mind like it was the palm 
of her own hand. Twenty-nine-year-old Kathleen claims that Mar- 
garet is the skinny one, while she is the bigger one. Thirty-one-year- 
old Margaret doesn’t disagree, but envies her sister’s slightly longer 
limbs. To the untrained eye, both are as delicate as birds. They 
haven’t done badly in the looks department either: Both have 
skeins of waist-length chestnut hair, classical oval faces, and eyes 
as clear as the sky at the Colorado home where they grew up. They 
are exactly how ballerinas should be if they aren’t going to look 
peculiar in a lilac tutu. They are not vain; it’s their job to be ob- 
sessed with their bodies: “There’s a ballet body that’s expected of 
you,” explains Kathleen. “If you lose it, that 
threatens your career.” 

Margaret and Kathleen have between them 
danced hundreds of ballets, ranging from Balan- 
chine’s Apollo to Jerome Robbins’s Andantino 
and William Forsythe’s Herman Schmerman. 
They have a tough daily perform-rehearse-per- 
form schedule, much of which is devoted to mak- 
ing up their faces and putting up their hair in the 
correct style. “You are taught by the older dancers 
how to doit,” explains Margaret. “You start with 
Pan-Stik to cover blemishes, then Pan-Cake, then 
powder. It’s theatrical, a fantasy. You need a 
heavy base because if you start sweating, that 
makeup can come rolling off.” Both Margaret 
and Kathleen are adept at the art of contouring 
their faces with blusher, painting their eyes with 
kohl, and gluing false eyelashes on at the last 
minute. It’s not surprising the sisters are make- 
up-less when not performing. “When you play 
dress-up all night,” says Kathleen, “you just want 
to be natural by day.” 

When Margaret and Kathleen take a break, it’s 
to have a massage or in- 
dulge in some sisterly re- 
flexology at Margaret’s 
apartment (the closest a 
dancer ever gets toa 
pedicure, which is out. 
Calluses protect the toes 
when dancers are en 
pointe). While Robin 
Ehrlich of the Eastside 
Massage Therapy Cen- 
ter rubs and nurtures 
their feet, the sisters start 
to unwind like once 
tightly coiled springs. 
Their extraordinary 
closeness (Katey even at- 
tended the birth of her 
sister’s child) has been 


SIBLING REVELRY 


Anika (left) and Sydney Poitier don't 
hide their naked ambition. Shot at 


the Mercer Hotel, New York. In this story: 


hair, Recine; makeup, Susan Sterling 
for Marek and Associates; manicure, 
Elisa Ferri for NARS Cosmetics. 


heightened by dancing onstage together. “We have this un- 
written rule of playing pranks when we perform together,” says 
Margaret, laughing. “We were doing The Nutcracker, and I 
went down on one knee facing the audience, and Katey was 
facing me. She smiled, and she had blacked out all her teeth.” 
If Kathleen is currently at a lower rank than her sister, she ap- 
pears not to hold it against her. “Margaret deserves to be where 
she is. She worked very hard,” says Katey, who is not about to 
be left behind. “I’m not a fortune-teller,” says Robin, the 
masseuse. “But Katey is not going to stay in anyone’s shadow.” 
Whatever Katey does next, there’s one certainty, according to 
Margaret: “Ultimately, we are each other’s biggest fans.” 


A pair of Poitiers 

One day, actresses Sydney and Anika Poitier, daughters of 
another famous Poitier, will find themselves up for the 
same role. “There aren’t that many parts for African- 
American actresses in their mid-20s,” says 25-year-old 
Sydney, who adds that if 26-year-old Anika won a part she 
wanted she would be “totally disappointed for myself but 
totally thrilled for her.” 

It’s lucky, since they’re in the same profession, that Sydney 
and Anika don’t fight now like they did when they were kids. 
They used to argue so much over the bathroom that 
connected their bedrooms that their parents had to re-plumb 
the room and divide it so that the two daughters could 
prepare for school in peace. Because they wore a uniform, 
their battles centered on hair accessories and makeup. 

“We loved Art Eyes. You put these geometric transfers on 
your face. It was the eighties; we wore lots of makeup and 
used a ton of hairspray,” says Sydney, who has waist-length 
ringlets and a baby-faced beauty that’s as charming as her 
sister’s elegant, aquiline features. 

“Tt was so hideous——” 

“Really hideous,” says Sydney, who likes to finish her 
sister’s sentences. 

Aside from their acting careers, which are in that almost- 
making-it stage, the Poitiers are quite a presence whether 
they are in L.A., where Sydney is based, or in New York, 
Anika’s home. Checking into Joe’s Pub, the groovy new 
cabaret lounge on Lafayette Street in New York, they turn 
heads, despite being clad in their day uniform of hipster 
pants, Nikes, and hooded tops. They’ve rebelled against 
their teenage years and have faces that are clean-scrubbed 
and makeup-free. Their cosmetics substitute is a light tan 
(“Otherwise, we go yellow in the winter,” says Sydney). 

“Oh, we’ve been here already,” says Anika, surveying 
the place. Of course they’ve been here already; it’s three 
weeks old! Three vodka-and-sodas later, they’re moving on 
to a fashion party, where they are oblivious to the attention 
that shadows their every step. The person who really wants 
to speak to them is actress China Chow, whom Sydney 
stood up for lunch last week. “Where were you?” says 
Chow, feigning misery. “Oh, honey, I am soo sorry... .” 
Instant forgiveness. 

Everyone is the Poitiers’ friend, and they are each other’s 
best friend. Sydney can hardly say, “We talk all the time—” 
when Anika finishes her line with “On the phone—” 

“About nothing—” 

“What we ate—” 

“Where we went—” 

Just sister stuff. 0 
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Glamour without the glitz? 

For an evening out, slip 

into —punched up " 
with some sparkle. 

Pair Khakis and a white shirt 
Wath a rhinestone belt 

or beaded cummerbund; finish 


the Look off with sequined 


Sandals or embroidered mules. 
Designers like 

and Nat (for 
Loewe, tert) make the message 
clear: ng. 
For more on how to get 

the Look of the Moment, see 
Checklist on page 196. 


Casual Friday...night? Evening’s easy attitude leaves ball gowns in the dust. 


The look at 
Dolce & Gabbana. 


Urchin Mark Tr 
» 


Eisen silk sleeveless top, about $86. 


Helmut Lang cotton 
shirt, about $220. 


Daniel Swarovski 
crystal mesh belt 
bag, about $830. 
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Dolce & Gabbana 
beaded sash, 
about $6,290. 
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FIFTH AVENUE, 
NYC. GUCCI, NYC. 
ie DOLCE & 
: Dolce & Gabbana DEBBANS, NYC, 
Gucci beaded beaded mules, ‘ BERGDORF SAKS FIFTH 
silk denim pants, about $900. LT LANG: sith fl er 
about $8,080. De ey 
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Hold that 


sets you 


free. 


Beeak free from the hold of 
old-fashioned hairsprays. 
With Pantene Pro-V Flexible 
Hold Hairspray with 
Elastesse® It’s a totally 
different kind of hold that 
es isn’t so stiff or sticky like 
those traditional hairsprays. 
It’s the best hold and the best 


feel: the best of both worlds. 
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fe 9 44h 0% 
pure 


6 § Inside of me lives a 
little girl who was 
completely free from June to 
September. She loved 
anything with wings. And her 
skin was absolutely beautiful. 
Now I’m a worker, 

a teacher, a cook, a driver, 
a friend. But that little girl... 
| know she’s still there, 
because I'll always be an 
Ivory girl. That’s Ivory. 
Still 9944/100% puree. 
Pure clean. Pure 


beautiful. Pure me. 9 9 


Forever fresh. Classic Ivory clean. IVOR) 
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At the spring shows: Inspiration 


Freudenhaus sunglasses, 
about $245. Robert Marc 
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Raitiey’s wool) 
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7 Forder, call “> 
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Fashion freebie: 
Invitations to 
Louis Vititton’s 
runway show 
arrived in this 


transparent folder. 


Hot foot: 
Martine Sitbon 
leather mules, about 
$340. Mameg, 
Los Angeles. 


Ralph Lauren 2 ae er , . E-mail to 
Collection j : % go? Sharp’s 
drawstring pants, - ie. TelMail E-mail 
about $895. : eee Hm — organizer, about $150. 
Polo Ralph eh ~ : i : For information, 
Lauren, NYC, F 2. 50 i. a a (800) BE- 


Jamin Puech 
beaded handbag, 
about $395. 
Jamin Puech, 


From Gaultier’s - 
runway: “Je t'aime .. . 
moi non plus.” 
Columbia Records’ 
“Gainsbourg Tribute 
’95,” about $30. 
Other Music, 
NYC. 


Precision cut: 
Bruce leather jacket, 
about $1,181. 

Linda Dresner, NYC. s 


Street walker: Nike’s 

newest Air Max 
akers, about $125. 
VOGUE JANUARY 1999 Foot Locker stores. 199 


Details, more stores, see In This Issue. 


JOHN LAWTON. 


by Helen Ytuarte 


Filmed on location in Gotham, the indie 
flick’s hodgepodge cast includes Claudia 
Schiffer, Robert Downey, Jr., and Mike 
Tyson. The film will be released later this 
year. ® How “bout a magazine that sells 
for $80 a pop? That’s made of 20 large- 
format loose-leaf sheets? Despite the hefty 
cover price and funky format, Miuccia 
Prada and Antonio Berardi have been 
nabbing copies of It, BELOW. Brainchild 
of three staffers from England’s daily 
Independent—who bankrolled 
the premier “Wild” 
issue with per- 
sonal loans—the 
underground mag- 
azine focuses on 
raw, nonmain- 
stream work by 
photographers, 
artists, writers, and 
graphic designers. 


® Nose ring, dreadlocks—Brooke 
Shields’s new look, ABOVE? Hardly—she’s 
just in character on the set of Black & 
White, maverick director James Toback’s 
movie about rich, young New York kids 
and their fascination with hip-hop culture. 


Contributors like 
Nick Knight and 
Francesca Sorrenti have “total freedom 
to do what they want,” says editorial di- 
rector Tamsin Blanchard. Grab a copy by 
E-mailing itmag@yahoo.com. @ Get the 


LITTLE BLACK BOOK 


Boutique boom? From swimsuits to shrugs, here’s 


a roundup of the newest top shops. Reebabratnics 


shelf space with 

Cashmere Studio 

fitted knits and 
Parisian-import 
Miki Mialy swea- 
ters and pants. 
There’s an es- 
presso bar anda 
groovy magazine 
meee bine a 


signer Mona Kowalska’s 
collection in her light- 
filled shop, LEFT. Installa- 
tions by local artists dec- 
orate the gallery-like 
space, and home fur- 
nishings (such as Japan- 
ese pot scrubbers, antique 
linens, and Nigel Coates 
vases) round out the 
eclectic mix. 

DDC LAB, 180 Orchard 
Street, NYC; (212) 375- 
1647: Nestled among Or- 
chard Street’s bustling fabric 
wholesalers and discount shops 
is the all-white Design Develop- 
ment Concepts boutique, an oa- 
sis of offbeat clothing and ac- 
cessories. Outrageous $2,500 


7977 Neltote 


, 262 Mott 


eta NYC; (212) 625-3380: 
Minimalist but well-construct- 
ed clothes (padded nylon 
shrugs and moleskin gaucho 
pants) form the core of de- 
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limited-edition Hong 
Kong Commemorative 
Insta-Pump Fury 


Avenue, Los An- 
geles; (323) 655- 

5012: At last, cus- 
tom bathing suits! At § 
swimwear designer | 

Liza Bruce’s first 
U.S. shop, choose 
from up to 60 styles 


Notting Hill ae 
look—without feats 
crossing the oy 
Atlantic: Lon- 
don’s The — 
Cross bou- 
tique has 
launched its 
first-ever 
catalog. The 
innovative 
selection of 
mail-order 
goods, from Dosa ikat-print 
travel pillows to fringed pash- 
mina shawls, can be shipped to any 
corner of the globe. Look for a new pri- 
vate-label fragrance line called Fruits & 
Flowers (ABOVE)—a heady mix of jasmine, 
tuberose, and aire For a copy, call 011- 
44-171-221-8616. @ Here’s the ultimate 
in utility chic: CK Calvin Klein’s Zip 
Aways are wearable lightweight silk nylon 
pieces—camisole dress, sport vest, and 
skirt, in wrinkleproof nylon—that “disap- 
pear” into a self-contained 
micropack that’s perfect 
for traveling. For store 


of bikinis and “tankinis,” 
made to measure in two 
to three weeks. The 
newest Lycra crop 
comes in lots of nude 
colors, plus pretty 
sorbets. Off-the- 
hanger choices in- 
clude mix-and-match 
/ tops and bottoms 
, (LEFT), sarongs, and 
apron dresses. The fur- 
nishings (chrome vases 
and polished-brass 
chairs designed by 
Bruce’s husband, Nich- 
olas Alvis Vega) are 

also up for grabs. 

A MILLS, 199 Mul 
berry Street, NYC; (800) 
685-3479: Finding a 
bikini in Manhattan in the 
middle of winter? Are you 
kidding? Now Malia Mills 


J 
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Shields: ROXANNE LOWIT; still lifes: JOHN LAWTON; liza Bruce runway: DAN LECCA; A Détacher: SIMKO. 


information, call (800) 294- 
7978. @ Minimalism to the 
max: With fashion at an all- 
time functional high, it’s time 
for home’s new industrial aes- 
thetic—correctional-facility 
chic! Believe it or not, inde- 
structible stainless-steel bath- 
room accessories (toilets and 
sinks complete with jailhouse- 
style fittings) are turning up in 
the toniest homes this side of 
Attica. Interior designers are 
crazy for the California-based 
manufacturer Acorn Engi- 
neering Company, whose new 
Meridian line of vandal-proof 
plumbing fixtures is selling like 
hotcakes. Helmut Lang, are 
you listening? @ Italian de- 
signer Alessandro Dell’ Acqua 
is known for sending his mod- 
els down the runway in sexy, 
barely there looks, so it’s no 
wonder his new line of lingerie 
and swimwear is smoldering. 


SERVICE FLASH! 


If mothballs make you think of Grandma, 
try Orphea Fabric Protector 
in your closet. Imported from Italy, these 
paper strips are made of natural floral 
and herbal extracts that repel pesty moths 
and eliminate odors for twelve weeks. 
Useful for cashmere and fur, 
they are nontoxic and won't leave stains. 
To order, call (888) 855-2739. 


NAME: Jeannia Nike Air Soc-Mocs 
Robinette (about $50 at 

HOME: Silverlake, L.A. | Niketown); Hermes 
OCCUPATION: Freelance vintage alligator Kelly 
makeup artist bag (about $500 
OUTSIDE INTERESTS: at Decades, Inc., in 
Hiking, yoga, creative L.A.); cross necklace 
writing (“a friend had it made 
LOOK: Unstudied casual _ for me”’); diamond- 
SHE’S WEARING: and-platinum ring 
Katayone Adeli (“from my Italian 
cashmere hooded grandmother”) 
sweatshirt (about $300 CAN’T LIVE WITHOUT: 


Robinette: KEVIN STURMAN; hair, Miky Loiacano; makeup, Jeannia Robinette; bottom, from left: PATRIK RYTIKANGAS; GUILLAUME DE LAUBIER. 


The black, white, and nude in- 
timates collection comes in 
body-hugging fabrics like ny- 
lon and tulle, and swimsuits 
have pretty scalloped trims and 
unexpected cutouts. Available 
at Fred Segal Melrose and Bar- 
neys New York. 


saves the day with its pint-size 
shop, carrying more than 50 
swimwear styles from ban- 
deaux to tankinis. Inter- 
changeable tops and bottoms 
have the fit of lingerie. 


ro. eat re 


IS, 136 West Seventeenth 
Street, NYC; (212) 620-0300: 
If fashion changes with the sea- 
sons, why shouldn’t your sta- 
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tionery? That’s the thinking be- 
hind this colorful Chelsea shop 
(LEFT). Keeping the runway in 
mind, customers can choose 
from boxed sets of “ready-to- 
wear” stationery in saturated col- 
ors, or become “couture” clients 
with personalized imprinting and 
special-order stocks. Plus, pens, 
notebooks, and photo albums. 
KATE SPADE PAPER, 59 
Thompson Street, NYC; (212) 
965-8654: Colorful stationery 
and organizers line Spade’s in- 
timate shop. Reflecting her 
signature handbag collection, 
the agendas are covered in 
leather, suede, canvas, and ny- 
lon. Illustrations by Laura 
Stoddart (of women and the 
objects found in their purses) 
add a whimsical touch to their 
pages. Wedding-registry ser- 
vices, too. 


pps 7 


L'EPICERIE, 30 rue du Tem- 
ple, Paris; 011-33-1-42-78-00- 
10: Art gallery, living room, 
clothing store—Paris’s quirky 
boutique, ABOVE, picks up where 
Colette leaves off. Go for unisex 
basics: dark-denim and limited- 


at Madison in L.A.); 
Gucci layered tulle 
skirt (about $1,200); 


= ©@°Beauty is about 
finding your own way 7) 


Comme des Garcons, 
Hussein Chalayan’s 
sweaters, Naked in L.A. 


edition T-shirts. There’s a “salon” 
area where you can lounge on so- 
fas and flip through trendy mag- 
azines. Items designed specially 
for the warehouse-size shop in- 
clude an Erik Halley bracelet and 
Eric Bergére bags. 
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DISCOVER 


THE ELECTRIFYING 


TRUE STORY 


THAT HAS DAZZLED 
THE LITERARY 


“A story of such ELOQUENCE 
and brutality that, from time to time, 
| simply had to put the book down 
and think about what I’d just read. 
MAGNIFICENT!” 
—Sebastian Junger, 
author of The Perfect Storm 


“FASCINATING....God of the Rodeo 
Offersa SURPRISING 
AND HUMANE portrait of men 
trapped in a horror beyond imagining.” 
—John Berendt, author of 
Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil 


“COMPELLING....The story 
is a horrific, macabre—yet strangely 
ENNOBLING—tale of life 
on the other side.” 


—dJeffrey Toobin, 
author of The Run of His Life 


Each year in Louisiana’s brutal Angola 
penitentiary, America’s most desperate 
convicts get one chance to compete in 
the prison rodeo. For them, a six-second 
ride is life’s ultimate redemption. And 
what they'll do to achieve it is a reading 
experience you will never forget. 


GOD 


BE en Seal = 


RODEO 


D ACNE bk) |B ERG NER 
be A | 


AT BOOKSTORES 
EVERYWHERE 


CROWN www.randomhouse.com 


by Athena Starwoman 


horoscope 


JANUARY 

This month is a very impressive start to this year astrologically. The Moon is blue in both Jan- 
uary and March (the Moon is said to be blue when two full moons occur in one month), an in- 
dication of New Year good luck, as the ancients believed that making wishes under such con- 
ditions brought good fortune. There is also a lunar eclipse in January. Such intensified full- 
moon and eclipse energy creates a dramatic entrance into the New Year. In addition, January 
and February are unique astrologically in 1999—they are the only two months when no plan- 
ets will be out of phase or placing obstacles in our path. 


CAPRICORN: THE LONG VIEW 

For many years now, a powerhouse of diverse planets has been hitting your sign, singling you 
out to face life-changing events. These experiences have affected you dramatically. Now this 
blockade of planets that tested your career security, health, relationships, family, finances, 
and other areas is turning its attention elsewhere. After these jostling and unsettling years, 
the future will seem like a stroll in the park, but that doesn’t mean that you will not still have 
your hands full. Expect to be busy, but in a very productive and enjoyable way. Your New Year 
bonus is that you are about to receive some well-earned and overdue rewards. 


CAPRICORN (December 22-January 19) 

Be patient this month. Your dreams and wishes will come true, but be prepared for them 
to take a little longer than you expect. The good news is, your New Year stars reveal that 
you will grow stronger as this year progresses and that time is on your side. There is no 
need for haste now. Relax, enjoy yourself, and celebrate your birthday and the many new 
blessings and gifts that surround you. In matters relating to money, career, and general 
business, your stars advise you to keep your options open. Surprises of the nicest kind are 
coming your way. 


AQUARIUS (January 20-February 18) 
This year commences with a significant lineup of planets in your sign. Venus (the planet of ro- 
mance) is smiling on you through most of January. It will provide you with special luck and mag- 
netic charm that can help fulfill your wishes. Neptune (planet of fantasies) and your ruler, Uranus 
(planet of the unexpected), are also in Aquarius. This unique planetary trio indicates that you have 
a date with destiny. This astro-force could even connect you with your soul mate. New possibili- 
ties are everywhere—in your career, relationship, home, or family. 


PISCES (February 19-March 20) 
Yours is the sign that often has its head in the sky and forgets to keep both feet on the ground—es- 
pecially when Cupid shoots his arrows in your direction. However, as this New Year gets under 
way, it will be important to focus on the moment-to-moment affairs of planet Earth. Omens and 
other signals will show you how to regain any lost ground and also prosper and succeed in the fu- 
ture. Think big long-term. Your stars indicate that whatever is happening in your life now is mere- 
ly an inkling of more wonderful times to come. Continue to expect the unexpected. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
Saturn (the planet of karma) kept you operating under pressure last year. Saturn forced you to 
pay your dues or maintain lifestyle, career, relationships, finances, or good health the hard way. 
As this year begins, it should be easy to see how much you’ve changed over the past twelve months. 
Now only two months remain before Saturn departs your sign. It is important that during Janu- 
ary and February you keep your nose to the grindstone and surpass even your best in all areas. 
Once Saturn leaves Aries at February’s end, lucky Jupiter and Venus, the astro-planets of love 
and success, take its place. This is an indication that some of the best times of your life are ahead. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
Last year you went through enormous life changes. What surprised those close to you was the 
amazing resilience and courageous fashion with which you handled these changes. You not only 
rose above adversity but also managed to progress, prosper, and shine. You are emboldened, em- 
powered, and independent because of the invaluable insights last year provided. What occurs in 
January will further consolidate your upgraded position. However, as the New Year commences, 
the stars do caution that you would be wise to focus on your own affairs, not others’, now. 
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GEMINI (May 21-June 21) 

Whata huge year you had in 1998. It was monumental on many levels. One of the valuable insights 
you learned was that when the chips were down, often you were the only one you could really rely 
upon! As the New Year gets going, it is time to undertake some important replanning of your fu- 
ture. You recently invested so much time and energy propping up your relationships and career, 
and bettering your health and securing your financial future, that you overlooked taking time to 
relax. Any lifestyle upgrades or adjustments you make during January have powerful astro-forces 
to help them succeed, so do not procrastinate. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22) 
You are heading into a sensational year; however, it is likely to commence with some dra- 
mas. Full moon and eclipse velocity hits you during this first month of 1999. The Moon rules 
your sign, indicating that January will be busy, supervolatile, and unpredictable. Many Can- 
cers will experience unusual emotional highs and lows now. The success of this month hinges 
on whether you use this full-moon energy wisely or it uses you. Watch your emotions and 
be aware of extreme responses. 


LEO (July 23—August 22) 

Your New Year resolutions are likely to include putting several disruptive and unsettling 
situations of the past well behind you. As the year begins, you would be wise to move away 
from those people or situations that have been causing dramas or uncertainties around you. 
However, with a lunar eclipse and full moon hitting your sign at the end of January, the stars 
and Moon do not seem to want the drama to disappear. What occurs during the first (and 
second) month of 1999 could be so significant that your future takes a most noticeable turn 
in a new direction. Soul connections, serendipitous conditions, and illusions seem to be af- 
fecting your relationships now. 


VIRGO (August 23-September 22 

Following the sometimes chaotic and intensely volatile (yet highly productive) experiences 
of last year, what awaits you in this New Year will seem like a breeze. The risk-taking, com- 
mitments, and other personal and professional changes you went through in 1998 will soon 
prove well worth the effort (even the cliff-hanging moments). As the year gets going, you 
cannot drop the ball or rest on your laurels. Some vital loose ends need to be repaired or ti- 
died up—now. Whatever you attend to or resolve between the New Year and the end of Feb- 
ruary will be a wise use of your time. 


LIBRA (September 23-October 23) 

Choose your New Year’s resolutions and projects carefully. The explosive “take action” planet, 
Mars (affecting Librans since the last week of November), remains in your sign through January 
26. Combining this Mars power with this month’s unusual two full moons could make you much 
more emotionally reactive than usual. This powerful Moon and Mars astro-force can be a source 
of creative energy and inspiration; conversely, it can encourage you to stir up situations that are 
best left alone. At sensitive and highly astro-energized times like these, should you innately sense 
you might be overstepping your boundaries, tread warily! 


SCORPIO (October 24—November 21) 

Last year was merely a preparation for what lies ahead. You are entering one of the most produc- 
tive, exciting, challenging, and rewarding (but not necessarily smooth) years of your life. As this 
New Year gets under way, new star patterns are beginning to take shape around your sign. Life 
will seem to move quicker, demanding that you think, learn, and act on your feet, regarding the 
many new responsibilities and opportunities that surround you. The full moon and eclipse at the 
end of January hit the career sector of your horoscope, indicating that business and work issues 
are high priority this year. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 22—December 21) 

No sign thinks bigger, acts bolder, or is more prepared to risk everything to live its desires 
and dreams than Sagittarius. You win the prizes of life, or the love of the person of your 
dreams, because you are prepared to go the distance and do whatever it takes. In this New 
Year, the planets will become your celestial support group. Think big and do not limit your- 
self. The wind will be beneath your wings as you start your plans and projects in this New 
Year. Release your connection to any past disappointments and focus on future successes. 
Fate has great plans in store for you in 1999. 


* * * * * 


WEEKLY READINGS: For an illuminating tarot-card reading or 
extended weekly horoscope by Athena Starwoman, dial 1-900-288-STAR. Calls 
are $1.95 per minute. For a personal consultation with a psychic, dial 
1-900-370-ATHENA. Calls are $4.95 per minute. All calls require touch-tone 
phones. If under 18, please get parental permission. 
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VOGUE 


PATTERNS 


/ 
TAGESVOGUES. 
ASHION COMES 
PULL CIRCLE 


Style # 2198 
the suit, 
eirca 1944 


Introducing Vintage Vogue, complete 
sewing patterns and instructions for 
original 1940s designs. Rediscover the 
allure of custom couture with these and 
other fine fashions from Vogue Patterns. 
Available at fine fabric stores. 


800.766.3619 


www.voguepatterns.com 


POTENT MIX 

(Continued from page 163) 

was not always so. Just three months ago 
she was listless, quick to anger, cranky. By 
the time she got to Reiss’s office she was 
nervous and confused by what seemed to 
her a disjointed set of complaints. 

Reiss, a stocky, bouncy, balding 54-year- 
old who speed-raps his medical philosophy, 
was sure he could help. He believes that 
women were engineered to make lots of 
babies and then collapse at about age 40; 
they were not meant to endure the high 
stress of a career and postpone childbirth 
until their late 30s. Now that the average 
lifespan is almost 80, women need help to 
lead a modern life. 

To find out exactly what Deborah need- 
ed, Reiss ran a sophisticated $750 blood test 
called the Genox, which allowed him to eval- 
uate her cancer-fighting abilities, the strength 
of her immune system, and her cardiovas- 
cular health. The tests showed that Deborah 
was healthy but low on vitamins and miner- 
als, and her estrogen and progesterone lev- 
els vacillated. Since her grandmother was di- 
abetic, Reiss wanted her on a new diet as a 
preventive measure. So Deborah embarked 
on a three-part program: vitamin and min- 
eral supplements, daily estrogen drops un- 
der her tongue, progesterone skin cream 
(which in small doses during the second half 
of her menstrual cycle can help reduce PMS 
symptoms), and a protein-rich diet to help 
her better metabolize sugar. 

She now takes almost 20 pills every day, 
and eats more red meat and fat than she used 
to. It takes discipline, but the results are worth 
it. “I’m feeling happy,” says Deborah. “My 
husband loves being around me, and I feel 
good, and I think that’s important.” 

For slightly older patients, like 39-year-old 
Danica Perez, the regimen often includes 
two more controversial substances—human 
growth hormone and DHEA, which exists 
naturally in the body and is metabolized by 
the body into testosterone or estrogen. Perez 
had seen Reiss when she was pregnant with 
her first child; eight years later, she had a new 
set of complaints, which was diagnosed as 
premature menopause. But Reiss assured 
her he would soon have her looking and feel- 
ing better than any of her friends did. All it 
took was daily injections of human growth 
hormone, plus pregnenolone, estrogen, pro- 
gesterone, and some supplements. Perez 
now ticks off the results: taut, clear skin; less 
body fat, more energy; no more sleepless 
nights; and a regular menstrual cycle. 


If all this sounds too good to be true, that’s 
because it may be. Critics say that the new 
antiaging specialists have stepped over the 
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line. Human growth hormone was approved 
by the FDA in 1996 for patients who suffer 
the wasting effects of AIDS; it is not ap- 
proved to make healthy people feel healthi- 
er. These doctors are using hormones for 
“off label” results—that is, effects for which 
they have not been tested or approved by the 
FDA. And DHEA is technically a dietary 
supplement, outside the FDA’s authority— 
anyone can recommend it for anything. 

As with any medical treatment, there are 
two fundamental questions: Is it safe and is 
it effective? Raffaele points out that Ed- 
mund Chein, M.D., who runs a state-of-the- 
art antiaging clinic in Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, has not seen cancer develop in his 
patients; nor has cancer shown up in “5,000- 
patient-years” of study in adults who have 
had pituitary surgery and thus require long- 
term hormone supplementation. 

Still, what is safe for the sick may not be 
safe for a population whose levels fall with- 
in normal range. In fact, to many skeptics, 
the safety issue is of such concern that the 
benefits of hormone supplementation are 
irrelevant. The National Institutes of Health 
cites increased cancer risk, high blood pres- 
sure, heart failure, joint pain, carpal tunnel 
syndrome, and diabetes as possible side ef- 
fects of human growth hormone. Studies in 
this country have yet to be completed and 
tend to focus on an elderly or ailing popu- 
lation. While European researchers have 
ten years’ worth of data on human growth 
hormone (Raffaele jokes that “Europe is 
one big ongoing clinical trial’), that is still 
not enough to guarantee that these women 
won’t have problems when they reach 50. 

The same holds true for estrogen and 
progesterone supplementation—the data do 
not exist because this is the first generation 
of women to bolster its hormone levels so 
young. If Deborah sticks to her regimen, 
she will have taken supplemental estrogen 
and progesterone for 20 years before she 
even reaches menopause. So any discussion 
of risk is based on theoretical assumptions. 

The antiaging doctors feel they are mere- 
ly maintaining normal levels through our 
now-extended lifespan; Reiss even cites a 
small study on progesterone, published in 
Fertility and Sterility in 1995, that suggests 
the hormone may in fact have a protective 
effect against breast cancer. Critics, how- 
ever, insist that there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that we need to maintain youthful hor- 
mone levels all our lives; until the debate 
over hormone replacement at menopause 
is resolved, there is no point to hormone sup- 
plementation for a premenopausal woman. 

Most of the concern, however, focuses 
on human growth hormone. Judith Reich- 
man, M.D.., author of the just-published Jm 


Not in the Mood: What Every Woman 
Should Know About Improving Her Libido 
(William Morrow & Company), sometimes 
inherits patients who decide against Reiss’s 
recommendations. She says that human 
growth hormone makes cells “appear health- 
ier and divide more rapidly.” “But,” she 
asks, “is this good—or is this a tumor com- 
ing?” Shlomo Melmed, M.D., a research 
endocrinologist at Los Angeles’ Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Center, agrees. Even if hor- 
mones have not yet been proved to cause 
cancer directly, he thinks they may trigger 
“occult” breast cancer, a not-yet-detectable 
malignancy that, without the use of hor- 
mones, might grow at a far slower rate. As 
for men (who make up 5 percent of Reiss’s 
patients), doctors are concerned about a 
possible increase in prostate cancer risk. 

“You give a thyroid supplement to some- 
one with a normal thyroid, and she can de- 
velop a rapid heartbeat and have a heart at- 
tack,” says Reichman. “What’s going to 
happen with extra hormones for women 
who are still producing their own?” Even 
without dramatic reactions, there are an- 
noying side effects like edginess and water 
retention from too much estrogen, or sleepi- 
ness from too much progesterone. An ex- 
cess of DHEA contributes to youthful skin, 
but not always the way women would like 
it to—it can cause acne. 


Even if there is no harm in prescribing these 
“hormone cocktails” early, are they effec- 
tive? Do all these pills and drops and creams 
and injections actually do anything? The 
anecdotal evidence is seductive; patients 
like Deborah and Perez act as if they’ve 
been born again. Reiss himself takes “about 
a billion supplements,” injects himself with 
human growth hormone, and swears he 
sees a difference, from his newly taut skin 
to his boundless energy. 

Raffaele, who is only 39, first took his 80- 
year-old father to Chein in Palm Springs. 
When he saw the results, Raffaele put him- 
self, his mother, and his sister on antiaging 
regimens. He injects himself with human 
growth hormone, uses a testosterone cream, 
takes melatonin, and ingests “DHEA at the 
level of a 25-year-old.” The results? His 
creeping midlife flab has retreated, reduc- 
ing his 34-inch waist to a more respectable 
31 inches. He has more endurance, less 
heartburn, and no new wrinkles. 

But Melmed, who has investigated the 
use of human growth hormone in cardiac 
patients and the elderly recovering from hip 
surgery, doubts its effectiveness as an anti- 
aging device. He points out that antiaging 
patients also make lifestyle changes—exer- 
cising more often, eating more healthfully. 
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It may be these factors, and not the hor- 
mones, that make them feel so much better. 


Until there are rigorous clinical trials to eval- 
uate the antiaging effects of hormones and 
supplements, patients must decide for them- 
selves whether short-term gain is worth 
long-term risk. “All we’re doing is putting 
back hormones at the peak level you had 
when you felt your best,” says Raffaele. 
“The risks, to my mind? It doesn’t make 
any sense not to do this.” 

Deborah would certainly agree. She hap- 
pily reports that the only side effect is that 
her breasts are swollen, “and that isn’t nec- 
essarily a bad thing.” 

Reiss says that if doctors are supposed to 
forgo any drugs that have side effects or long- 
term consequences, then they shouldn’t be 
prescribing birth control pills or suggesting 
that anyone take two aspirins and call them 
in the morning. What worries him the most 
is the long-term effect of not doing anything. 
“Long-term, I know what will happen to. 
everyone,” he says. “They'll be buried. That’s 
the long-term consequence of life. And I'll 
do anything I can to avoid it.” 0 


GLITTERING JEWEL 
(Continued from page 167) 

asentiment that Shapiro says is “brave” for 
a young popular star to put forth. “Down 
So Long,” which will most likely be the sec- 
ond single, is the only song on the album 
that isn’t soft and quiet—she actually lets 
rip with that amazing voice—and is, with- 
out question, the best song on the album. 


A friend of mine recently described Jew- 
el as “too milky” or too wholesome and 
good-for-you. And it’s true, Jewel does ex- 
ude an earnestness, sincerity, and a kind 
of gooey, old-school idealism rarely found 
in contemporary artists. Printed in the 
booklet that comes with her new CD are 
the words “Be the difference that makes 
a difference. You are the difference.” It’s 
hard not to gag. “I’m not cool,” she says. 
“T’m not very hip. But I do understand the 
desire to succumb to the pressure of hav- 
ing a really slick facade because it’s much 
more comfortable and much less embar- 
rassing. But I wouldn’t feel right, and my 
writing would really suffer. It wouldn’t be 
as honest.” She sighs. “All you can do is 
be honest, and people will respond to it. 
That’s why people love Marilyn Manson. 
He’s real. I worship him. I think we’re dif- 
ferent sides of the same coin. I think he 
wants to do the same thing I want to do, 
which is break down boundaries and teach 
people to be more open, to think. That’s 
all I want. We’re the same thing.” I search 
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her face for clues. “I'd love to do a duet 
with him,” she says without a trace of 
irony. “I think it would be perfect.” 


Last May, Jewel published A Night With- 
out Armor, a book of poetry with more than 
350,000 copies in print. It was—to no one’s 
great surprise—filled with youthful musings 
on everything from sexuality to fame to 
homelessness. A few months later, a paro- 
dy book appeared called A Night Without 
Armor II: The Revenge, by a young Chinese- 
American kid named Beau Sia, who posed 
on the cover in precisely the same pose as 
Jewel did on her book jacket. 

During the downtime between dress re- 
hearsal and the live performance at Satur- 
day Night Live, Jewel is hanging out in the 
hallway outside the greenroom with her 
friend Lee Greene, her mom, and some 
folks from Atlantic Records. She is in a par- 
ticularly animated and frisky mood after 
having perfectly nailed both of her songs in 
rehearsal. Audience members are begin- 
ning to line up behind a velvet rope just a 
few feet away when a group of teenage girls 
approach Jewel, full-to-bursting with idol 
worship. Jewel teases them, touches their 
flushed faces, and pays them sweet com- 
pliments, and for the first time I understand: 
These are the millions of people who con- 
nect with Jewel’s songs and poetry. Jewel, 
the girl who “felt personally cheated as a 
kid” because she was prettier than she was 
smart, is now busy tending to her own in- 
ner fifteen-year-old, and, in the process, wa- 
tering lots of other little flowers as she goes 
along. That’s what good pop music is all 
about: making young people feel connect- 
ed, understood, interesting. 

As the girls scurry away giggling, a bash- 
ful young Asian guy wearing nerdy-chic 
glasses and a parka skulks up to Jewel, 
mumbling incoherently. “Are you a stalk- 
er?” she says, attempting a joke, and the 
guy recoils. “No,” he says. “I'll probably 
never see you again.” He reaches in his bag, 
pulls out a book, and hands it to her; it’s a 
copy of the parody book, and he is the au- 
thor. Jewel reflexively begins prattling on 
about “Oh, this is really cool... and it’ll be 
really neat to read,” but I can tell she’s 
freaked. After all, here’s the guy—standing 
right in front of her—who went to the trou- 
ble to actually publish a book to make fun 
of her. As she stands there reading a few of 
his poems—words that mocked hers—I feel 
embarrassed. But then, the weirdest thing 
happens: The two of them bond. Jewel asks 
him questions, someone takes their picture, 
and they talk for quite a while about favorite 
poets. Eventually, they are laughing and 
signing each other’s books. She draws a big, 


elaborate female face in his book. He writes 
in hers, “You rock!” 


THE MADAME X FILES 
(Continued from page 179) 
lessons well; in a sly allusion to the Sargent 
debacle, Courtois painted one strap of her 
pale goddess-like dress fallen from her 
plump, livid shoulder. And as a counter- 
point, her triple-row pearl bracelet falls neg- 
ligently over a hand that grasps at an airy 
tulle stole. Perhaps it was this moment in 
her life that prompted this acidic couplet 
from the dandy Robert de Montesquiou: 

To keep her figure she is now obliged 
to force it 

Not to the mould of Canova but a 
corset. 

By 1906, when Sargent was firmly es- 
tablished as the preeminent society por- 
traitist, Mme Gautreau had evidently come 
around to her portrayal enough to com- 
municate to him. He wrote to his friend Ma- 
jor Roller that “Madame X” had confided 
to him that “the Kaiser, who was such a 
dear, thought her portrait the most fasci- 
nating woman’s likeness he has ever seen, 
and that he wishes me to have an exhibition 
in Berlin. .. .” Virginie Avegno Gautreau 
died in 1915; in despair over her lost beau- 
ty, she spent her last years as a recluse, ban- 
ishing mirrors from her homes, which she 
left only with her face misted in thick veils. 

The following year, Sargent arranged for 
her portrait to be acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Even his most vir- 
ulent critics, among them de Montesquiou 
and the Bloomsbury set’s Roger Fry, con- 
ceded that his portrait of Mme Gautreau 
was a masterwork. Sargent himself wrote, 
when he allowed the Metropolitan to ac- 
quire Madame X for a token £1,000, “I sup- 
pose it is the best thing I have done.” 


SHELTER FROM THE NORM 
(Continued from page 186) 

Nickerson, Anderson found them com- 
pelling clients. “They didn’t bring any rigid 
preconceptions to the project,” he recalls. 
“T mean, they were completely open, they 
were looking at everything—even prefab 
log-home kits.” What they did bring to the 
project, however, was 20 acres outside 
West Kill, New York, 120 miles north of 
Manhattan, with a magical view of the 
Catskills. The land came with two distin- 
guishing features—total visual isolation (no 
one can see Nickerson and Wakefield, and 
they can see no one), and an odd-shaped 
preexisting concrete foundation, a vesti- 
gial reminder of a three-story speculative 
“chalet” that never got built because the 
developer went bust. 
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Because demolishing the foundation, 
which is wedged into a sloping hillside—ris- 
ing two feet above grade in the back, ten 
feet above grade in the front—would have 
taken “half our budget,” jokes Nickerson, 
she and Wakefield decided to keep it. 
Which was fine with Anderson, who used 
the concrete foundation as a kind of hol- 
low-core plinth for the new architecture, a 
sixteen-by-75-foot shedlike structure clad 
in five-inch pine boards and capped with a 
standing-seam pitched metal roof. Though 
it amuses Nickerson when locals refer to 
the house as “that black psycho chicken 
coop up on the hill,” Anderson had his rea- 
sons for opting for an ostensibly simple 
black house: “There’s so much about col- 
or in that location, whether it’s the sky or 
the sunset or the trees or the meadow flow- 
ers, that it seemed that making the house 
black was the way to go. That wasn’t me 
trying to be ‘edgy,’ that was me trying to 
keep the house quiet.” 

Though the rectilinear house extends well 
beyond the walls of the foundation, its two 
wings are supported by new concrete 
columns that create a pair of carports, one 
at each end. One of those carports opens 
to the house’s official entry, where an in- 
dustrial-looking metal stair ascends to the 


main living area, which has fourteen-and- 
a-half-foot plywood ceilings, plywood floors, 
and luminous white walls to catch the light. 

To further anchor the house to the site, 
as well as engage the quirky foundation, 
Anderson bisected it with a six-and-a-half- 
by-70-foot spine of cedar planks that re- 
sembles nothing so much as a catwalk and 
runs at a slightly skewed angle to the rela- 
tively shallow house. Inside, the spine 
serves to divide the public area of the 
house (living/dining/kitchen) from the pri- 
vate (bedrooms/bathrooms). Outside, on 
the south, the spine extends like some sort 
of gangplank toward the mountain view 
and offers such amenities as an outdoor 
shower and fireplace with a bench to dry 
yourself off. On the north, it reaches out 
from the house like a gently sloping ramp 
to an apple orchard and meadow, where 
Nickerson and Wakefield have pitched a 
tepee—now their guest house—that they 
bought in Montana. 

Standing in the living/dining/kitchen 
area, looking out through the heavily glazed 
south facade, you have the option of look- 
ing up at the Catskills in the distance or 
down into a walled-in outdoor room, de- 
fined by the house on one side and by the 
ten-foot wall of the preexisting foundation 


on the other. “It’s funny,” says Anderson. 
“It’s a hard urban form, but it also has a 
kind of weird coziness to it.” 

Though the open-air space was an in- 
evitability, considering the preexisting foun- 
dation, Anderson is nonetheless eager to 
claim credit for embracing it. “There was 
akind of California idea that I think affects 
this building, which is that there is an out- 
door component to how you live your life. 
I mean, New York City is all about being 
inside, but Camilla and Neville’s house end- 
ed up being about an outside room, a con- 
crete-walled ballroom.” 

The California reference is not surpris- 
ing, considering that Anderson grew up 
in the Bay Area, received his undergrad- 
uate degree from Stanford, and hied back 
west after graduate school at Harvard to 
work on houses for the late William Turn- 
bull at Sea Ranch, the legendary develop- 
ment on the northern coast of California 
that, against all odds, brilliantly succeeds 
in blending into, rather than destroying, 
the magical landscape overlooking the Pa- 
cific. Though Anderson was low man on 
the architectural totem pole in Turnbull’s 
office in those days, Nickerson and Wake- 
field’s house suggests that he was paying 
close attention. 
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Page 4 (cover look): Chiffon shell, $680. 
Gucci boutiques; Saks Fifth Avenue; 
Neiman Marcus. Beaded skirt, $7,420. Guc- 
ci, NYC, Beverly Hills; Saks Fifth Avenue, 
NYC. Earrings, $725. Fragments, NYC. 
For more information, call (888) 6-FRAG- 
MENTS. Vogue file 94: Badgley Mischka 
bag also at Neiman Marcus. PATA 96: Jack- 
et and pants, Joseph. Shirt, Paul Smith. 
Vogue beauty 121: Calypso St. Barths: 17 
Newtown Lane, East Hampton, or call (516) 
324-8146; 280 Mott Street, NYC, or call 
(212) 965-0990; 424 Broome Street, NYC, 
or call (212) 274-0449. Calypso Enfants: 284 
Mulberry Street, NYC, or call (212) 965- 
8910. Jamin Puech: 252 Mott Street, NYC, 
or call (212) 334-9730. Jade: 280 Mulberry 
Street, NYC, or call (212) 925-6544. 


Hit list 

124: Jacket, $3,125. Cashmere skirt. Bag, 
$595. Bergdorf Goodman; Gucci, NYC, 
Beverly Hills; Neiman Marcus. For more in- 
formation on bag, call (800) 388-6785. 125: 
Cashmere and silk tank. Silk taffeta skirt. 
Shoes, Stéphane Kélian, NYC, Beverly Hills. 
126: Cotton and linen jacket. Cotton, nylon, 
and spandex skirt. Bag, $770. Prada, NYC, 
Dallas. Shoes, Pierre Hardy. 127: Cotton top, 
$945. Cotton, satin, and silk skirt, $690. Both 
by Alberta Ferretti. Saks Fifth Avenue. Bag, 
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$2,325. Shoes also at Bergdorf Goodman; 
Manolo Blahnik, NYC. 128: Cotton jersey 
tank top. Metal thread embroidered pants, 
$3,420. Shoes, Manolo Blahnik. Bergdorf 
Goodman; Manolo Blahnik, NYC. 129: 
Rubberized cotton pants. 130: Cotton top. 
Linen pants. Bag and shoes by Ann De- 
meulemeester. Bag at Alan Bilzerian, 
Boston. 131: Dress, $15,465. Shoes, Manolo 
Blahnik. 132: Wool and rayon fleece 
pullover. Cotton pants. 133: Coat also at 
Nordstrom. Oak Brook IL. Cotton tank, 
$185. Helmut Lang Boutique, NYC. Hol- 
ster bag, Helmut Lang. Helmut Lang Bou- 
tique, NYC. Shoes, Walter Steiger for Hel- 
mut Lang. Saks Fifth Avenue; Walter Steiger 
boutiques. 134: Necklace, Charles Turi Jew- 
elry for Marc Jacobs. Marc Jacobs Store, 
NYC. 135: Silk top and pants. Shoes, Celine. 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 136: Dress, $2,650. 
Shoes, Manolo Blahnik. 137: Rayon span- 
dex top, $360. Calvin Klein stores. 


The year of the accesssory 

138: Wool crepe pants. Chanel boutiques; 
Neiman Marcus. Shoes also at Chanel bou- 
tiques; Neiman Marcus, San Francisco. 139: 
Linen shirt, $310. Chiffon and feather skirt, 
$1,545. Both at Gucci boutiques; Saks Fifth 
Avenue; Neiman Marcus. Handbag also at 
Gucci boutiques; Neiman Marcus. Shoes also 
at Gucci boutiques. 140: Cotton taffeta top, 
$376. Silk and chiffon shorts, $323. Both at 
Louis Vuitton Boutique, SoHo NYC. 141: 
Coat, $1,010, and pants, $1720. Helmut Lang 
Boutique, NYC. Silk and cotton tank, $655. 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 142: Shirt, $260. Suede 
skirt, $570. Both at Miu Miu, SoHo NYC. 
Shoes also at Neiman Marcus. 143: Left: wool 
chintz suit, $1,770. Jeffrey, Atlanta. Right: 
Cotton top, $365. Cotton and polyester skirt, 
$565. Both at Bloomingdale’s. 144: Left: poly- 
ester top, $270. Cotton and polyacrylic skirt, 
$470. Saks Fifth Avenue, Greenwich CT; Jil 
Sander, San Francisco. Shoes also at Jil 
Sander, San Francisco. Right: Cotton T-shirt, 
$140, and skirt, $450. Janet Brown, Port 
Washington NY; Jil Sander, Atlanta. Shoes 


also at Manolo Blahnik, NYC. 145: Cotton 
pants, $675. Gucci boutiques. 146: Linen top, 
$330. Nordstrom, Littleton CO, Portland 
OR, Seattle. Silk, cotton, and linen skirt. 
$1560. Calvin Klein stores. 147: Taffeta dress, 
$795. Saks Fifth Avenue. 148: Cotton top, 
$305, and pants, $466. Louis Vuitton Bou- 
tique, SoHo NYC. 149: Silk and cotton twill 
coat, $1,290. Silk and cashmere sweater, $520. 
Silk skirt, $448. All at Louis Vuitton Boutique, 
SoHo NYC. Bag, $2,775. 151: Cotton turtle- 
neck, $295. Cotton canvas pants, $375. Both, 
Celine by Michael Kors. Celine, NYC. 


Healing powers 

152: Nylon and spandex bra and boy-cut briefs. 
For more information on DK NY Underwear, 
call (212) 743-9700. Shoes, Lanvin. 153: Poly- 
ester dress, $4,610. Shoes, Walter Steiger. Wal- 
ter Steiger boutiques. 155: Left to right: Antron 
and Lycra swimsuit, $52. Speedo Authentic 
Fitness stores or call (800) 5-SPEEDO. Cot- 
ton, nylon, and spandex pants, $390. Bergdorf 
Goodman; Bloomingdale’s; Neiman Marcus. 
Nylon bra, $26. For more information on 
DKNY Underwear, call (212) 743-9700. Cot- 
ton, nylon, and spandex slim skirt, $360. Calvin 
Klein stores; Saks Fifth Avenue; Nordstrom, 
Littleton CO, Portland OR, Seattle. On mod- 
els: shoes, Walter Steiger for Helmut Lang. 
Saks Fifth Avenue; Walter Steiger boutiques. 
156: Stretch lace bra and thong. 157: Silk 
stretch bra with padding. Also at Saks Fifth 
Avenue. 158: Nylon and Lycra spandex thong 
briefs. 160-161: Left to right: antique lace bra 
and thong. Also at Saks Fifth Avenue; Neiman 
Marcus. Polyester, nylon, and Lycra spandex 
camisole and briefs. Also at Macy’s East. 


Glittering Jewel 

164: Silk top, $1,095. Beaded sheer pants, 
$10,315. Both at Giorgio Armani Boutique, 
NYC. Top also at Giorgio Armani Boutique, 
Boston, Bal Harbour FL, Beverly Hills, Las 
Vegas. 168: Cotton jersey top, $135. Gucci bou- 
tiques. Wool embroidered pants, $6,300. Guc- 
ci, Beverly Hills. 169: Beaded camisole, $2,115. 
Saks Fifth Avenue. On man: T-shirt, J. Crew. 


Sister acts 

188-189: Left to right: silk crepe jacquard 
dress with lace chevron, $4,565. Christian 
Dior Boutique, Bal Harbour FL, Beverly 
Hills, Costa Mesa CA. Silk crepe V-neck 
dress, $1,235. Christian Dior Boutique, NYC. 
Silk crepe jacquard dress with tulle band neck- 
line, $1,885. Christian Dior Boutique, NYC. 
All shoes, Manolo Blahnik. 191: Top, left to 
right: silk tulle over cotton dress, $1,030. Hel- 
mut Lang Boutique, NYC; Jeffrey, Atlanta. 
Shoes, Walter Steiger for Helmut Lang. Wal- 
ter Steiger boutiques. Tank top, $384. Cotton 
muslin miniskirt, $450. Both at Versace bou- 
tiques. Background: pink hat, Diana Burke 
Fine Millinery. The Hat Shop, NYC. Bottom, 
left to right: cashmere and silk black tank, 
$520. Marc Jacobs Store, NYC. Polyester, 
wool, and spandex black pants, $79. Club 
Monaco stores. Ivory linen top, $330. Cot- 
ton, nylon, and spandex pants, $420. 


Vogue’s index 195: Sequined tank, $440, and 
suede pants, $1,200, by Loewe. Saks Fifth Av- 
enue, NYC. 196: Silk and cashmere top, 
Urchin Mark Eisen. Embroidered and bead- 
ed pants, Gucci. Inset: silk top, $291. Acetate, 
nylon, and spandex bra, $248. Rayon, nylon, 
and spandex pants, $617. Silk and spandex 
sash, $5,518. All by Dolce & Gabbana. Dolce 
& Gabbana Boutique, NYC. 199: Bag, Jamin 
Puech. Also at Takashimaya, NYC. Pants, 
Ralph Lauren Collection. Also at Polo Ralph 
Lauren, Chicago, Beverly Hills. Last look 208: 
Clockwise from top left: shoes, Christian 
Louboutin. Neiman Marcus. Shoes, Pierre 
Hardy. Neiman Marcus. Shoes, Manolo Blah- 
nik. Bergdorf Goodman; Manolo Blahnik, 
NYC. Shoes, Gucci. Gucci, NYC. Shoes, 
Chanel. Chanel boutiques. 


ALL PRICES APPROXIMATE. 


Note: In “Leader of the (Back) Pack” 
(Vogue’s View, November), an incorrect tele- 
phone number was listed for Blue magazine. 
Please call (888) 302-BLUE for subscriptions 
and information. 
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editor: Lauren duPont 


PIERRE HARDY, 
ABOUT $392. 


last 


CHRISTIAN 
LOUBOUTIN, 
ABOUT $465. 


MANOLO 
BLAHNIK, 
ABOUT $475. 


hatever you’re thinking about 
the thong, you’re probably 
wrong. Get surfer chicks out of 
your mind. (Did you hear us say 
“flip-flop”?) A clutch of skin-flash- 
ing shoes—from beachy to boudoir—did catwalk clip- 
clops for spring: Pierre Hardy’s thong epitomizes ar- 
chitectural restraint; Christian Louboutin’s cream-and- aes 
green evokes a cheery country-club brunch. Now that / = cn, 
the thong’s growmup, it offers a myriad of ways to show 
off chic toes. Think languid Slim Keith: cropped ciga- 
rette pants; a pale, slender foot on a slip of a shoe. Or ig 
bohemian O’Keeffe: Southwestern skirts and leather- 
strapped flats. One footnote: Is the thong Be 
really fit for the nine-to-five shift? we 
“But of course!” says Louboutin. _ 
“Unless you have a lot of stairs. 
Then all that clickety-clack will 
drive you mad.”—AMELY GREEVEN 


GUCCI, 
ABOUT $350. 


CHANEL, 
ABOUT $275. 
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THIERRY BEARZATIO. Details. stores. see In This Issue. 


NEW 
WonderCgr mascara: 


MA eee ool eS BORN WITH IT. MAY BE ITS MAY BE LIEN E 


Christy is wearing Wonde' mascara in Very Black and Moisture Whip® Lipstick in Mochacchino. ©1998 Maybelline, inc. 


